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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To 
this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates minimum 
international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries, 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision over 
the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings com- 
prises four delegates, two representing the Government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections speaks 
and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 73 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. It also 
adopted Recommendations concerning employment, social security, and minimum 
standards for colonial territories. 
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The Twenty-sixth Session of the 
International Labour Conference 
Philadelphia, April-May 1944 


This article is intended to provide a general summary of the work 
of the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference. 
The article is not and could not be an exhaustive report covering all 
the action taken by the Conference. Further reports on the work of the 
Conference will be issued in other forms. The texts of the Declara- 
tion, Recommendations, and resolutions adopted by the Conference 
have already been published in the Official Bulletin (Vol. XX VI, 
No. 1, 1 June 1944). In view of the importance of the discussions in 
plenary sitting on the first two items on the agenda and on the Direc- 
tor’s Report, the speeches delivered on these occasions will be made 
available in a special publication. It is also proposed to publish 
separate reports analysing in greater detail the decisions of the Con- 
ference on some of the more important problems discussed. Finally, 
the present issue of the Review contains a note on the meeting of the 
Governing Body held immediately after the Conference', at which de- 
cistons were taken that constitute initial steps in carrying out the 
decisions of the Conference. 


‘ye Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Confer- 

ence met in Philadelphia from ‘20 April to 12 May 1944. The 
Conference had before it questions of primary importance to men 
and women all over the world. It was, as the Secretary of Labor 
of the United States noted, ‘“‘an assembly of those who are charged 
in the midst of war to lay one of the foundation stones of the great 
peace, the stone of social justice, on which human hope and human 
life can be rebuilt’’. 

Delegations were present from 41 Member countries of the 
Organisation. They included 74 Government delegates, 28 em- 


1 See below, p. 75. 
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ployers’ delegates, and 30 workers’ delegates. Of these delegations, 
28 were tripartite; 11 included only Government delegates; 2 in- 
cluded a workers’ delegate but not an employers’ delegate. The 
official delegates were accompanied by 131 Government advisers, 
43 employers’ advisers, and 54 workers’ advisers. In all, therefore, 
there were 360 members of delegations. In addition, official ob- 
servers were present, appointed by the Governments of Iceland, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay. Danish observers also attended the 
Conference. 

The Conference met in its first war session in an atmosphere of 
pre-invasion tension. The stage was set for decisive military opera- 
tions in western Europe to supplement the victories of the Russian 
armies in the east. After four and a half years of war, the peoples 
of the world were stirring with the confidence of approaching libera- 
tion and victory. Theré was, at the same time, a sober realisation of 
the magnitude of the task ahead, a recognition of the fact that the 
tide of war was still mounting to its climax. The Conference as- 
sembled and carried on its work in this frame of vast opportunity 
and of grave responsibility. 

A number of related factors had influenced the calling of the 
Conference at this time. There was a strong and increasingly in- 
sistent demand from the peoples of many countries for some more 
concrete definition of the social purposes and principles involved 
in the winning of the war and the peace. In response to this demand, 
Government post-war planning activities had been pressed forward 
and in many countries had reached a stage where international 
discussion promised to be useful and constructive. The trade union 
movement was urging that an immediate initiative should be taken 
in the preparation of plans for a lasting and just peace. Thus, 
while it remained impossible to foresee the evolution of the military 
situation and the timing of victory, it was becoming imperative 
that practical plans for social and economic advance should be 
made without further delay. In addition, the United Nations had 
taken their first steps towards international planning on post-war 
problems in other fields necessarily related to the sphere of action 
of the International Labour Organisation. The Food Conference 
and the first meeting of the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration had taken place during 1943; 
other conferences were being planned for the months of 1944. 
These developments made it increasingly necessary for the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to examine and define its own policy, 
programme, and methods of action and to consider its relations 
with other official international institutions. 

The Conference was called in direct response to this situation. 
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It was called to help to devise and to recommend and adopt specific 
and concrete measures for the steady improvement of labour 
standards and for the raising of the living standards of the world’s 
peoples. ‘‘The tasks you are undertaking’’, the President of the 
United States said in his message of greeting to the delegates, 
“bear testimony to the fact that the welfare of the world’s popula- 
tion and their liberty are a first and an ultimate concern of those 
dedicated to root out from this earth every trace of Nazi ideas 
and Nazi methods.’’ Moreover, as delegates from the occupied 
countries pointed out: 

It is not only of importance for that part of the world which is free, but partic- 
ularly so for the occupied countries, that the lines for social renewal in the future 
be mapped out, that the problems of the transition period from war to peace 
be contemplated at this time, and that the International Labour Organisation 
be prepared, as much as possible, for the great task which it will have to fulfil 
in the democratic world. 


In the field of social reconstruction, the United Nations had no 
need to extemporise a new organisation. The International Labour 
Organisation provided them with the machinery for planning and 
for accomplishment. ‘The experience and techniques which the 
I.L.O. has built up, the faith that is put in it by the people of so 
many lands, and, above all, its character as an organisation in 
which representatives of workers and employers have established 
rights to participate, give it a strength which no newly created 
instrument could possibly equal”, the United States Secretary of 
Labor stated. 

The Twenty-sixth Session of the Conference was thus one 
further Conference in the series begun in Washington in 1919. 
The results of the first quarter of a century of the Conference’s 
work are to be found, as the Belgian Government delegate pointed 
out, “in the laws, in the customs, and in the institutions of every 
corner of the world’. But the 1944 Session of the Conference, 
while based on this solid structure of accomplishment, was also 
a point of departure for the Organisation. It marked the inaugura- 
tion of a wider concern with social justice and of a more com- 
prehensive approach to the problems of a lasting peace directed 
towards fulfilment of the social aspirations of the mass of the 
world’s people. 

The New York Conference of 1941 had set the goals. From it 
had come a general statement of purpose and objective. But the 
New York Conference met at too early a stage in the war to in- 
clude more than preliminary suggestions for progress towards this 
goal. The Twenty-sixth Session of the Conference in Philadelphia 
was assigned the task of devising the concrete programme of action 
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demanded in the changed world situation to meet the urgent re- 
quirements and desires of the people of all lands. 

Its agenda was carefully chosen by the Governing Body, which 
met in London in December 1943. It included items on which it 
was agreed that action could not be delayed: (1) future policy, 
programme and status of the International Labour Organisation; 
(2) recommendations to the United Nations on present and post- 
war social policy; (3) the organisation of employment in the trans- 
ition from war to peace; (4) social security: principles, and prob- 
lems arising out of the war; and (5) minimum standards of social 
policy in dependent territories. In addition, the agenda included 
two further items—consideration of a summary of the annual 
reports on the application of International Labour Conventions 
received by the Office between 1940 and 1943, and discussion on 
the report by the Director of the International Labour Office to 
the Conference. 


Future Po.ticy, PROGRAMME AND STATUS OF THE I.L.O. 


“The Declaration of Philadelphia” 


The first task of the Conference was to place on record the 
developing responsibilities of the International Labour Organisa- 


tion ‘‘in terms (as the British Government delegate said) that take 
account of the experience of the past and the aspirations for the 
future’. The Preamble of the Constitution of the Organisation, 
drafted at the end of the last war, constituted an initial statement 
of the goals of the Organisation. This statement grew out of the 
bitter experience of the last war and of the industrial and social 
evolution which had preceded it. The principles incorporated in 
it remain as true today as they were in 1919. But they needed to 
be placed in the perspective of a world which has undergone tre- 
mendous social change since 1919. They needed to be broadened 
in the light of what has been learned in the inter-war years and in 
the present war and to be restated in a wider context of social and 
economic democracy. 

To this end, the Conference drafted wal unanimously agreed 
upon a Declaration of the aims and purposes of the Organisation." 
The Declaration first underlines the enduring validity of the funda- 
mental principles on which the I.L.O. is based. It reaffirms the fact 
that labour is not a commodity and that freedom of expression 
and of association are essential to progress. It restates the convic- 
tion that ‘poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere’’. Consequently, the war against want must be carried 





1 See below, pp. 37-39, for the text of the Declaration. 
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on vigorously, nationally and internationally, with representatives 
of employers and workers enjoying equal status with those of 
Governments and joining with them in efforts to promote the com- 
mon welfare. 

These are the principles on which the Organisation’s work has 
always been based and will continue to be based. They constitute 
the frame within which it operates. The second part of the Declara- 
tion moves from these principles to an elaboration of the present- 
day social objectives of the Organisation. Here, the Conference 
asserts that social justice means that all human beings, irrespective 
of their race, creed or sex, have a right to pursue material and 
spiritual well-being “‘in conditions of freedom and dignity, of econo- 
mic security and equal opportunity’. The attainment of these 
conditions must be ‘“‘the central aim of national and international 
policy’’ and all policies must be measured by the extent to which 
they help to move towards this goal. 

The Declaration then defines the position of the International 
Labour Organisation in relation to this fundamental objective. 
The I.L.O., which has been called the social conscience of mankind, 
must see to it that this aim is in fact made the determinant objec- 
tive in national and international life. It must therefore examine 
and consider all international economic and financial policies from 
this standpoint. In its own work, it must consider relevant econo- 
mic and financial factors and include in its decisions any provisions 
which it believes to be appropriate. In other words, the Declara- 
tion contains a clear-cut extension of the responsibilities of the 
I.L.O. in approaching and in solving the problems involved in 
moving towards social justice in the world of today and tomorrow. 
In the past, its approach and its decisions were limited by an arti- 
ficial separation of social and labour policy from economic and 
financial policy. Its competence in.the economic field had been 
challenged. Doubts on the question are now removed. The De- 
claration of Philadelphia marks an end of this restrictive concep- 
tion and a formal acceptance of the view put forward by the Pres- 
ident of the United States in closing the 1941 Conference: 


We have learned too well that social problems and economic problems are 
not separate watertight compartments. .. In international, as in national 
affairs, economic policy can no longer be an end in itself. It is merely a means 
for achieving social objectives. 


The Declaration goes on to define the specific tasks of the 
Organisation at the present time. At the head of the list, signifi- 
cantly enough, is the promotion of full employment and of rising 
standards of living. The Organisation had not in the past placed 
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on record its positive responsibilities in this field. By doing so 
now, it recognises the central importance of this task and accepts 
a specific obligation to direct its policies to this end. As a next 
task, related to that of furthering full employment, the Declara- 
tion specifies policies to encourage the employment of workers in 
the occupations in which each one can have the satisfaction of 
making the fullest use of his skill and qualifications and thus of 
making his greatest contribution to the common welfare. Recog- 
nising the importance of mobility of labour in achieving full employ- 
ment in the most suitable work, the next point on the list is the 
provision, under adequate guarantees for all concerned, of facilities 
for the training and transference of labour, including migration 
for employment and settlement. 

The next specific task assigned to the I.L.O. by the Declara- 
tion is in a field of action to which the I.L.O. has always devoted 
a large part of its efforts—namely, the application of policies in 
regard to wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of work, 
calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to all, and 
a minimum living wage to all employed and in need of such pro- 
tection. The listing of this task confirms the fact that working con- 
ditions will continue to be a major preoccupation of the Organisa- 
tion in the years to come. 

This is followed by a point pledging the Organisation to con- 
tinue to promote policies aimed at effective recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining, the co-operation of labour and manage- 
ment in the continuous improvement of productive efficiency, and 
the collaboration of workers and employers in the preparation and 
application of social and economic measures. This point refers to 
a field of policy which has always been at the core of the Organisa- 
tion’s programme. It broadens the responsibilities of the Organisa- 
tion in these matters, however, by the specific addition of labour- 
management co-operation for increasing the productive efficiency 
of the economic machinery, a type of co-operation which has de- 
veloped considerably under the pressure of war needs, and by the 
mention of the wider responsibilities of trade unions and employers’ 
organisations in working out all kinds of social and economic plans. 

The next point pledges the Organisation to promote programmes 
for extending social security measures to provide a basic income 
to all in need of such protection and comprehensive medical care. 
This point is supplemented by the two which follow, namely, 
adequate protection for the life and health of workers in all occupa- 
tions, and satisfactory provision for child welfare and maternity 
protection. 

The list of tasks then gives recognition to several fields of social 
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policy in which the I.L.O. has been taking an active interest in 
recent years. It lays down the Organisation’s responsibilities to 
further programmes for adequate nutrition, housing, and facilities 
for recreation and culture. And finally, it pledges the Organisation 
to work for equality of educational and vocational opportunity. 
This last point rests on the conviction that all children and young 
people must have the same chance to obtain education and training, 
irrespective of their parents’ income, if democratic society is to 
function at its highest level. 

In carrying out all these various tasks, the I.L.O. will have to 
work in close co-operation with other agencies which may be set 
up to promote fuller and broader use of the world’s resources. The 
Declaration thus pledges the full co-operation of the Organisation 
with any international bodies entrusted with a share of the responsi- 
bility for this work and for advancing the health, education, and 
well-being of all peoples. This pledge, as the report of the Con- 
ference Drafting Committee on the proposed Deciaration pointed 
out, “indicates clearly that the Organisation realises the part which 
other international agencies will be called upon to play, and that 
its own part, great as it may be in the treatment of social questions 
and in defining the social objective, is only a share of the task to 
be accomplished’’. 

In its last part the Declaration emphasises the universality of 
the principles it contains. They are “fully applicable to all peoples 
everywhere”. While the manner of their application has to be 
determined with due regard to the stage of social and economic 
development reached by each people, ‘“‘their progressive applica- 
tion to peoples who are still dependent, as well as to those who 
have already achieved self-government, is a matter of concern to 
the whole civilised world’’. A 

The Declaration as a whole is therefore a restatement of the 
aims and purposes of the common people of the world and of the 
responsibilities of the Organisation in relation to these needs and 
aspirations. Its importance, though difficult to measure at this 
time in precise terms, needs no emphasis. It is, as the Acting 
Director of the Office declared after its adoption, ‘‘a result which 
goes far beyond indicating some general principles on which this 
Organisation is to work. It sets a North Star by which national 
and international authorities may steer their course with greater 
certainty than heretofore towards the promotion of the common 
welfare of mankind; and it sets the common welfare of mankind 
as the destination which must be reached whatever economic 
storms may be encountered or whatever reefs must be avoided.” 
Its principles are ‘‘the essential bulwarks of any permanent peace”’, 
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stated President Roosevelt in welcoming the delegates to the Con- 
ference at the White House: 


Your Declaration sums up the aspirations of an epoch which has known two 
world wars. I confidently believe that future generations will look back upon 
it as a landmark in world thinking. I am glad to have this opportunity of endor- 
sing its specific terms on behalf of the United States. I trust, also, that within a 
short time its specific terms will be whole-heartedly endorsed by all of the United 
Nations. 


Many delegates emphasised the view that the reformulation 
and adoption of a document setting forth the aims of the Organisa- 
tion in the social context of today was merely a first step. They 
urged that the Declaration be implemented in a practical manner. 
As the Belgian workers’ delegate said: ‘“‘The I.L.O. must also plan 
some action which will translate into reality the principles implicit 
in its social mandate.’’ This type of planning was, in fact, the chief 
preoccupation of the Conference. The resolutions adopted on the 
social provisions of the peace treaty and on the economic measures 
needed to attain rising living standards, the plans made for adap- 
ting the internal structure of the I.L.O. to the new tasks before it 
and for regulating its relations with other international organisa- 
tions, the recommendations on employment organisation, social 
security, and minimum social standards in dependent territories— 
all of these are parts of the Organisation’s programme for transla- 
ting into action the principles of the Declaration. Each of these 
parts is related to the others. From them all emerges, as the United 
States Secretary of Labor pointed out, a practical pattern of pro- 
cedure for carrying out the tasks ahead. 

In accepting the Declaration, the delegates themselves, as re- 
sponsible representatives of the affairs of their countries, were 
conscious of having accepted at the same time an obligation in 
regard to its application. There was no challenge to the view put 
forward by the Indian workers’ delegate, who said: 


Your task is not merely to assent passively to this solemn Declaration, but 
to go home and impress on your Government, impress on your employers, im- 
press on the workers’ organisations, that they must enforce the voice of this 
meeting in a practical manner, that men, women and children have a right to 
exist in conditions of decency and economic stability. 


SOCIAL PROVISIONS IN THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


The first effort of the Conference to translate the principles 
of the Declaration into action is the resolution on social provisions 
in the peace settlement, adopted unanimously on 12 May 1944. 

The Declaration of Philadelphia had set forth the goals of I.L.O. 
action for the coming years. The Conference had still to choose, 
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however, the most satisfactory paths to these new goals. As the 
war has progressed from one stage to another, it has become clear 
that a unique opportunity for social advance will confront the 
United Nations in the drafting of the peace settlement. The form 
of the peace settlement cannot now be foreseen. There are indica- 
tions, however, that it will consist of a number of different agree- 
ments, rather than a single treaty, and that these agreements will 
be reached at different stages of the period during and after hosti- 
lities. 

The main purpose of the Conference resolution is therefore to 
ensure that appropriate social principles and provisions are inserted 
in each part of the peace settlement. The resolution is in the form 
of a draft treaty or treaties which can be formally adhered to by 
the signatory nations as a part of their concerted action to achieve 
a just and lasting peace. 

The subject matter of this resolution was first of all discussed 
by the Conference in plenary session. It was then debated at 
length by a Committee set up to consider the first two items on the 
agenda—that is, the policy, programme and status of the Organisa- 
tion, and recommendations to the United Nations on present and 
post-war social policy. The resolution then passed back to the 
full Conference for adoption. The final text is consequently the 
result of full and frank consideration of the immediate and longer- 
term meaning of its content. 

The Conference recommends, first of all, that the Declaration 
of Philadelphia should be reaffirmed as a part of the peace settle- 
ment and incorporated in any treaty or treaties made by the United 
Nations. This is a method of securing formal acceptance, as a 
treaty obligation, of the principles of the Declaration. 

Acceptance of the Declaration in the peace settlement would 
constitute a commitment to re-examine the possibilities of further 
action to move ahead in the social field in the development of the 
peace. Thus, the Conference next recommends that, as a part of 
peace arrangements, the United Nations should recognise a formal 
obligation to maintain a high level of employment. They would 
agree that opportunity for useful and regular employment under 
fair conditions, the raising of living standards, the establishment 
of minimum standards of employment, provision for child welfare 
and for social security for those unable to work, the right of freedom 
of association and of collective bargaining, and the existence of 
training and retraining facilities, are matters of international con- 
cern and should therefore be ‘‘among the social objectives of inter- 
national as well as national policy’. As a result, the Governments 
would bind themselves to grant certain types of assistance, specified 
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in the resolution, to the International Labour Office, to enable the 
Office to promote consideration of these questions by the machinery 
of the Organisation as a whole. 

Still further emphasis is placed on the maintenance of a high 
level of useful economic activity. The resolution recommends that, 
in case of danger of “a substantial fall in general employment 
levels’, the Governing Body of the I.L.O. should call a special con- 
ference of the Organisation to make practical plans for warding 
off any such situation. In so doing, it should see to it that the work 
of the I.L.O. to maintain full employment is correlated with that 
of other international agencies with responsibilities in related econo- 
mic fields. The resolution also urges that Governments, in associa- 
tion with the Governing Body of the I.L.O., should consider the 
calling of a special conference to make an international agreement 
on domestic policies of employment and unemployment, since these 
policies directly affect the employment prospects of other countries. 

The Conference envisaged the probability that the peace would 
consist of a series of arrangements, and that each one of these could 
provide an opportunity for the insertion of a special set of social 
provisions. The resolution thus recommends, for example, that, 
in any dependent territories for which the United Nations accept 
a measure of “international accountability”, they should apply 
the principle that all policies should be primarily directed towards 
the well-being and development of the peoples of these territories. 
The United Nations would also undertake to put into force in 
these territories the appropriate international labour Conventions 
and Recommendations specified in the resolution; to ask the Inter- 
national Labour Office to appoint a representative on any com- 
mittee responsible for watching over the carrying out of the principle 
of international accountability; and to ensure that, in implementing 
this principle, measures are taken for examining the application of 
I.L.0. Conventions and Recommendations. So far as merchant 
shipping is concerned, the resolution suggests that, in negotiations 
for the control and operation of such shipping after the war and 
in international arrangements for the disposal of tonnage, the 
United Nations should consult I.L.O. bodies (such as the Joint 
Maritime Commission) about the inclusion of provisions to govern 
standards of accommodation for crews and of the standards set 
by the Conventions adopted at maritime sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. It proposes, moreover, that all inter- 
national arrangements covering transport by air, land, or inland 
waterways should include arrangements to safeguard the working 
and living conditions of the persons employed in these forms of 
transport, particularly those who work in more than one country. 
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In applying any of these sets of specific social provisions, and in 
developing the economic policies needed to attain social goals, the 
I.L.O. would undertake to co-operate fully with the United Nations 
and would be prepared to participate in any international confer- 
ence called to consider any proposals in this field. 

Stating its conviction that the peace settlement should be used 
for a “concerted advance in the acceptance of binding obligations 
concerning conditions of labour’’, and that management and labour 
should be directly associated in the framing of standards, the Con- 
ference resolution recommends that the United Nations should in- 
corporate appropriate provisions for labour standards (including 
those already established by the International Labour Code) 
throughout the peace settlement. To help to carry out this recom- 
mendation, the Governing Body would set up a consultative com- 
mittee, ready, in co-operation with the Office, to give advice and 
assistance in this field; and the United Nations would agree to 
make full use of this committee in preparing labour provisions for 
inclusion in the peace settlement. 

Essentially, the acceptance of this resolution as a treaty obliga- 
tion by the United Nations would mean that they would accept a 
solemn pledge to develop their national and international lives 
along lines directed towards the achievement of the basic social 
objectives of the common men and women of the world. The im- 
portance of reinforcing the peace settlement in this way has never 
been queried. The resolution provides a practical programme for 
international action to place the social aims of the war in the fore- 
front of peace planning. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES FOR ATTAINING SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 


In both the Declaration and the resolutions on social 
provisions in the peace settlement, the Conference emphasised the 
solemn obligation of the International Labour Organisation to 
further world programmes for full employment and rising living 
standards. It is significant that these two fundamental matters 
are linked together so closely. Full employment can be reached 
without raising the standard of living—for example, by manufactur- 
ing guns instead of butter. On the other hand, the standard of 
living can be raised to some extent without full employment, that 
is, at the expense of those who can find no place in the economic 
system. Neither of these solutions would comply with the goals 
laid down by the Conference. The objective of full employment 
and rising standards of living was considered by the Conference 
to be indivisible. 
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The Conference backed up this objective with a set of principles 
to guide national and international economic activity in such a 
way as to make possible immediate and steady progress towards 
social goals throughout the world. The resolution containing these 
principles is divided into two main parts. The first part deals 
with international policy and is addressed primarily to the United 
Nations, since the initiative in the development of economic policies 
in the international field now lies with them. The second part 
deals with national policy to promote full employment and rising 
living standards and is addressed to all countries. 

Setting forth first its views on international economic policies 
to serve social objectives in the transition period, the resolution 
of the Conference first welcomes the initial steps taken by the 
United Nations to deal internationally with immediate post-war 
problems of relief and rehabilitation and assures the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration of whole-hearted I.L.O. 
support. It also recommends that the highest priorities consistent 
with waging the war be given to the supply of essential materials 
and equipment to countries liberated from Axis occupation. Since 
many basic commodities and transport facilities will be scarce 
after the war, it urges that the existing machinery of international 
co-ordination and control should continue to operate, with suitable 
modifications, so long as serious shortages persist. 

The Conference also endorsed international co-operation to 
deal with food and agricultural problems after the war. The resolu- 
tion urges the setting up of the proposed international organisation 
in this field, responsible for plans and action to raise the level of 
nutrition and improve the efficiency of agricultural production and 
distribution. Closely associated with this is a recommendation 
concerning the production of essential raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Attention is called to the need for concerted action to ensure that 
adequate supplies of these commodities are available at all times 
at prices which give the efficient producer a reasonable return and 
which are sufficiently stable to guard against major short-term 
fluctuations in supply or demand. It suggests that any international 
arrangements made for this purpose should provide for adequate 
representation of consumers, as well as of producers, in the ma- 
chinery for determining and carrying out policy and should aim at 
assuring fair remuneration, satisfactory working conditions, and 
adequate social security to all workers engaged in the production 
of these basic commodities. 

The Conference then emphasised the importance, so far as 
progressive social policy is concerned, of international action in 
three closely related fields: first, establishing a satisfactory inter- 
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national monetary system; second, promoting the international 
movement of capital; and third, fostering international trade. On 
the first point, the Conference declared that whatever authorities 
may be created to operate an international monetary system 
should have regard to the effect of their decisions on employment 
and living standards. It urged, in other words, that social objectives 
and considerations should play their full part in the determination 
of monetary policy. Secondly, the Conference realised that recon- 
struction, development, and the, raising of living standards in 
many countries will require large amounts of capital, and that 
international co-operation in providing this capital would also 
have a good effect on employment in the lending countries. The 
resolution therefore urges that international machinery should be 
established to encourage the international lending of capital for 
these purposes. It is recommended that those responsible for the 
operation of this machinery should be required to consult the I.L.O. 
on whether or not provisions to safeguard the welfare and working 
conditions of those employed on internationally financed works 
should be inserted in the terms under which these projects 
would be carried out, and on the specific provisions to be included. 
The Governing Body is asked, in a supplementary resolution, to 
work out the methods for determining whether these provisions 
should be inserted in any particular case, for drafting the provi- 
sions, and for supervising their application. Thirdly, while monetary 
and international lending policies directed towards improving 
economic and social well-being will have a beneficial effect on 
international trade, the Conference called for further action to 
ensure that world trade policy after the war is also directed towards 
the same objectives. Thus the resolution asks the United Nations 
to take vigorous action to expand international trade. It suggests 
that they should arrange for international co-ordination of the 
commercial policies of all countries for the purpose of promoting 
a steady expansion of world trade on a multilateral basis. In this 
co-ordination, they are urged to give special consideration to the 
needs of countries highly dependent on exports and to the disloca- 
tion and accumulated needs of countries which have been engaged 
for a long period in a sustained and total war effort. 

There is still another related field of policy which will be of 
special importance in developing an expanding world economy after 
the war, namely, the orderly migration of people from country to 
country. The Conference resolution urges that the migration of 
workers and of settlers should be encouraged according to the 
economic needs and social conditions of the various countries and 
with adequate safeguards for all concerned. 
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The Conference realised that what is done by constructive 
action in the financial and economic fields to encourage expansion 
of world resources by international co-operation rather than waste- 
ful competition among nations and groups must, in the last analysis, 
have its roots in national policies directed towards the same basic 
objectives. The second part of the resolution thus outlines the 
main pillars on which each national economic programme must 
rest to contribute most fully to social well-being. 

In the field of national policy, the resolution urges Governments 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations to formulate programmes 
for reconversion, reconstruction, and economic expansion, and to 
prepare and apply them along with the international programmes 
referred to above. It points out that these programmes will have to 
be supported by effective mechanisms for financing the reconversion, 
reconstruction, and expansion of industry, trade, commerce, and 
agriculture, for adjusting tax systems, and for maintaining 
economic controls to prevent inflation so long as shortages exist. 

In respect of long-term policy, the Conference recommended 
that all practicable measures should be taken to maintain a high 
and steady level of employment, to minimise fluctuations in econo- 
mic activity, and to assure expanding production. It suggested 
four main groups of measures which should be taken for these 
purposes. The first group includes fiscal, monetary, and other 
measures, including useful public works, to keep the volume of 
demand for goods and services at a high level. The Public Works 
(National Planning) Recommendation, 1937, had already recom- 
mended the suitable timing in relation to economic fluctuations 
of all works undertaken or financed by public authorities and the 
financing of these works by loan in periods of depression. To these 
points the Conference, at the 1944 Session, added several others 
by adopting the Public Works (National Planning) Recommenda- 
tion, 1944, relating to the preparation of a long-term development 
programme, the timing of works in relation to the employment 
situation not only in each country but in each area of the country, 
and the giving by central authorities of prompt information about 
the financial support which they will give to local authorities and 
others responsible for framing works programmes. 

The second group of suggestions for national economic policies 
includes measures to discourage monopolistic practices and to 
encourage technological progress, to maintain a reasonably flexible 
system of prices and wages, to encourage the transfer of workers 
and productive resources from declining to expanding industries, 
and to attain a high degree of mobility of resources and of freedom 
of access to alternative employments. 
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The third group comprises measures to provide adequate in- 
centives to engage in and expand useful economic activity, to 
encourage private investment and to maintain the rate of invest- 
ment, for example, by adjusting tax systems, by removing artificial 
barriers to resources and markets and relaxing unreasonable restric- 
tions imposed by governmental agencies or by business or labour 
organisations, and by maintaining a high and stable demand for 
goods. 

The fourth group includes measures aimed at providing full 
economic opportunities for workers. Under this head, emphasis 
is placed on the need for such things as better education and train- 
ing facilities, improved health standards, high wages, the extension 
and improvement of collective bargaining, and better protection 
against all kinds of economic insecurity. 

These four groups of measures, taken together, would, the Con- 
ference believed, make up a constructive national economic pro- 
gramme for each country, designed to supplement the international 
programme and to facilitate social progress. 

The policies and practices suggested in the resolution as a whole 
to guide international and national action constitute the main 
Conference decisions concerning the economic basis needed for 
translating social principles into action and thus moving towards 
the newly defined objectives set forth in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia. 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN THE TRANSITION FROM 
WAR TO PEACE 


The adoption by the Conference of this economic programme 
for the attainment of social objectives means that action to promote 
full employment with a view to raising living standards throughout 
the world has become an explicit duty of the International Labour 
Organisation. The Conference recognised, however, that plans 
for full employment have to be supplemented by effective action 
to help employers to secure the most suitable workers, to help 
workers to find the most suitable employment, and to ensure that 
at all times the available workers and available jobs are brought 
together as promptly and as satisfactorily as possible. In other 
words, the carrying out of a full employment policy implies the 
existence of a manpower policy, closely integrated with the econo- 
mic policies directed towards achieving higher living standards. 

By the time of the 1944 Conference, military events made it 
possible and necessary to begin to plan to meet the vast employ- 
ment adjustment which will have to take place in the immediate 
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after-war period. At the same time, the broader goals emphasised 
all over the world in the phrase ‘‘the right to work”’ made it essential 
for the I1.L.O. to begin to restate and expand its employment organ- 
isation policies in terms of full employment. The Employment 
(Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, adopted 
unanimously by the Conference, marks an effort to work out the 
guiding principles for organising employment in the transition 
period and to suggest the most appropriate methods of applying 
these principles according to national conditions. 

The first task, the Conference considered, would necessarily 
be to find out in advance, so far as possible, the scope and character 
of the problems of re-employment in the transition from war to 
peace. It thus recommended the collection of all needed informa- 
tion regarding the persons likely to be seeking work and the employ- 
ment opportunities likely to be available. It suggested that this 
should be done by a series of factual studies covering each of the 
various categories of job seekers during the transition, the extent 
and timing of the demand for workers from each major industry 
at that time, and the probable area-by-area balance of labour 
supply and demand in the transition period. Special attention was 
called to the need for co-operation among the various countries in 
obtaining the data in respect of persons transferred out of their 
own countries as a result of Axis aggression. 

In the second place, the Recommendation urges the necessity 
for the making of clear-cut plans for demobilising and re-employing 
the millions of men and women now in the armed forces. While 
recognising that demobilisation must be governed primarily by 
military necessity and transport facilities, it makes several sugges- 
tions for relating the process constructively to urgent post-war la- 
bour requirements and the general employment situation and for en- 
suring full employment opportunities for returning service personnel. 

Thirdly, the Recommendation endorses the principle that 
national programmes for industrial demobilisation and reconver- 
sion should be planned, in co-operation with employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, and other necessary action taken, to 
facilitate the most rapid attainment of full employment for the 
production of useful goods and services. The Recommendation 
suggests a series of concrete methods for applying this principle 
with full regard to the welfare of the working population. It urges, 
among other things, prompt decisions on contract termination 
policy and on the post-war use of Government-owned war plant 
capacity and equipment, and the giving of advance notice of cut- 
backs in production and employment to contractors, to the employ- 
ment service, and to the workers affected. 
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Plans for military and industrial demobilisation after the war 
will require effective machinery for facilitating the transfer of 
millions of workers from one job, industry, and area to another. 
The Recommendation thus urges the widest possible use of the 
employment service by employers and workers; the organisation 
and extension of programmes of vocational guidance for persons 
seeking work; the reorganisation, redirection, and co-ordination 
of training and retraining facilities for adult as well as juvenile 
workers; the planning of the location of industrial activity in rela- 
tion to employment; and positive steps to facilitate the necessary 
mobility of labour, both occupational and geographical. 

Employment readjustment during the transition period will 
raise special problems and difficulties for particular groups of work- 
ers. It will, at the same time, provide an opportunity for reconsider- 
ing the policies which have traditionally governed the employment 
of these workers and for making advances over the past in many 
ways. Examining the special needs of young workers, the Confer- 
ence recommended that full advantage should be taken of the trans- 
ition period to promote wide opportunities for work and training 
for juveniles and the young workers who have been unable because 
of the war to start or complete their education and training. It 
suggested that national youth employment programmes should 
include a higher school-leaving age, vocational guidance services 
available for all young persons, pre-employment medical examina- 
tions and follow-up health care, and broad apprenticeship and 
training facilities. The second group of workers with special prob- 
lems in the transition period will be women. To facilitate their 
redistribution in the peace economy, the Recommendation calls 
for the application of the principle of complete equality of employ- 
ment opportunity for men and women, regardless of sex, and for 
steps to encourage the establishment of wage rates based on job 
content without regard to sex. It points out that action to improve 
standards in industries and occupations in which large numbers 
of women have traditionally been employed will serve to encourage 
women to seek work in these fields. The third group of workers 
for whom special employment problems will arise are disabled 
workers. The Recommendation suggests a series of steps to provide 
these workers, whatever the origin of their disabilities, with full 
opportunities for rehabilitation, specialised vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, and employment on useful work. 

Finally, since steady employment is an essential feature of full 
employment, it is recommended that measures should be taken to 
regularise employment within industries and occupations where 
work is irregular. It is suggested that some of the war programmes 
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now operating for this purpose could be adapted to make a use- 
ful contribution to regular employment after the war. 

The Conference realised that the mere formulation of principles 
of employment policy does not go very far towards achieving re- 
sults, and that in bringing policy into practice, the employment 
service has a role of basic importance. It realised, moreover, that 
the development and maintenance of an effective employment 
service is a matter of long-term importance in the post-war period, 
since such a service is a permanent requirement in any economy. 
It therefore adopted a special Recommendation on this subject. 
The Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, defines the essential 
duty of the employment service as being to promote “the best 
possible organisation of industrial, agricultural and other employ- 
ment as an integral part of the national programme for the full use 
of productive resources’’, and outlines the specific responsibilities 
of the service in fulfilling this duty. The Conference, in adopting 
this Recommendation, emphasised its conviction that the broader 
conception of the employment service engendered by war needs 
must continue to prevail; that the idea of a passive employment 
service, preoccupied with routine matters connected with unem- 
ployment, must give way once and for all to that of an active ser- 
vice, preoccupied above all with the promotion of full employment. 

The two Recommendations on employment organisation 
adopted by the 1944 Conference thus open the way for more positive 
I.L.O. action in the field of employment policy and practice. While 
the Conference laid stress on the special problems of the transition 
from war to peace, the fundamental problems of employment policy 
in the post-war period will extend far beyond the transition period. 
Future solutions for them must be sought within the broader 
frame of social objective and expansionist economic practice laid 
down by the other decisions of the Conference. The 1944 Session 
of the Conference has taken the first steps in this direction. Coming 
sessions of the Conference will have the opportunity to complete 
these steps and to advance towards an Employment Convention 
to supersede the now out-dated Unemployment Convention of 
1919. 

The Government delegate from Great Britain emphasised the 
importance of these two Recommendations for guiding employment 
policy in the transition from war to peace. “I believe the interest 
in the problem of employment has been the paramount interest’’, 
he said; ‘‘and I not only believe it to have been the paramount 
interest in the Conference, but I believe it is the one subject that 
is of paramount interest amongst the peoples with whom we are 
most connected and whom we are considering.” Declaring that the 
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proposals made in the Recommendations are practical and realistic, 
despite the complexities of the problems with which they deal, 
he added: 


I believe that true social security can be obtained only when you have full 
employment, and therefore the findings of this Committee and the putting into 
operation of the recommendations of this Committee are in my judgment the 
most important things that this Conference will decide and that the Governments 
and workers and employers represented here will do when they return home. . . . 
I suggest that we not only pass these recommendations, but that we dedicate 
our lives to the carrying out of them, each in our particular sphere. 


SocrAL SECURITY 


The promotion of full employment on useful work is, as the 
British Government delegate pointed out, ‘‘the true social security”’. 
But schemes to assure a livelihood to men and women unable to 
draw income from work for one reason or another are essential to 
provide social security to the whole population. It was imperative, 
therefore, that the Conference should include in its programme of 
work a consideration of social insurance policies and plans aimed at 
realising the objective set forth in the Declaration of Philadelphia: 
“the extension of social security measures to provide a basic income 
to all in need of such protection and comprehensive medical care’’. 

The Conference adopted two basic Recommendations in this 
field, one on income security (by a vote of 92 to 4, with 6 absten- 
tions) and one on medical care (by a vote of 76 to 6, with 23 absten- 
tions). These are essentially long-term programmes, intended to 
furnish guiding principles for the reconstruction and improvement 
of social insurance and social assistance. The principles which 
they contain are exceptional in that they are based not only on 
experience and existing legislation but also on the new plans for 
income security and medical care published by various Govern- 
ments during the war in response to the tremendous public urge 
for progress towards freedom from want for all. 

Between them, these Recommendations review the whole series 
of Conventions and Recommendations, each on a single branch 
of social insurance, adopted by the Conference in the past. The 
Recommendation on income security assembles and reformulates 
in a coherent manner the provisions relating to cash benefits, and 
supplements them in order to constitute the outline of an income 
security code. The Recommendation on medical care, which has 
little basis in past work of the Conference, incorporates the most 
modern view of the exigencies of a comprehensive medical care 
service, which can well be administered, at all levels except the 
highest, independently of the income security system. This pair of 
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Recommendations have two fundamental principles in common: 
that their benefits should be made available, gradually if necessary, 
to all persons who need them; and that the range of benefits or 
services provided should be adequate to meet the actual or pre- 
sumed need of the beneficiary. 

The Recommendation on income security consists of thirty 
general guiding principles, to which are appended numerous sugges- 
tions for their application. It advocates that each country should 
build up an income security organisation comprising a unified social 
insurance system (or several schemes co-ordinated under a single 
authority) working closely with medical and employment services, 
and supplemented by a social assistance system. Income security 
should be afforded normally through the social insurance system, 
and the social assistance system, except for its children’s services, 
should have only a transitional or subsidiary part to play. The 
creation of a unified social insurance system should not preclude 
the operation of special schemes providing supplementary benefits 
for such groups as public officials, miners, and seamen. 

It is urged that persons to be covered by the social insurance 
system should include not only wage earners or the employed class 
generally, as is usually the case today, but also persons working on 
their own account, as soon as ways can be found to organise the 
collection of their contributions. In effect, all persons who earn 
their living should be insured. The dependent wife and children 
should be automatically covered as a result of the insurance of their 
breadwinner. 

The Recommendation also provides that periodical cash bene- 
fits should be paid in each of the main contingencies in which a 
person, ordinarily at work, finds himself unable to work or to obtain 
it, or dies leaving a dependent family. These comprise: sickness, 
maternity, invalidity, old age, death of the breadwinner, and the 
disablement and death resulting from employment injuries. In 
addition, provision should be made for the grant of sums to meet 
extraordinary expenses incurred in these contingencies, for example, 
the cost of domestic help when a mother is sick, or funeral benefit. 
Employed persons should be insured against the whole range of 
these contingencies, but independent workers, although they can be 
insured against invalidity, old age and death, can less easily be pro- 
tected against sickness, while employment injuries and unemploy- 
ment can occur only to the employed. The right to benefit should, 
except in the case of employment injuries, be conditional on reason- 
ably regular payment of contributions during a prescribed period 
before the contingency occurs. 

As a rule, the Recommendation continues, the level of benefits 
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should be related, in the case of sickness, unemployment, and 
employment injuries, to the previous earnings of the beneficiary; 
but in the case of invalidity, old age, and death, it should be related 
to the current rate of unskilled workers’ wages, so that changes 
in the cost of living may be reflected in the benefit rate. Benefits 
should be graduated according to the number of dependants, but 
provision for more than two children should be made through special 
children’s allowances, payable whether the parent is in or out of 
work. While the level of benefits must be sufficient in every case 
to meet the normal needs of an unskilled worker at least, it should 
not be so high as to impair a person’s will to work or to impose an 
excessive charge on producers. 

Finally, it is recommended that the cost of the income security 
system should be distributed among insured persons, employers, 
and taxpayers in such a way that it is equitable to insured persons, 
and does not involve hardship for those with small means, and that 
it does not cause any disturbance to production; the residual cost 
should be borne by general taxation. 

The Recommendation of the Conference on medical care is con- 
cerned with the methods of organising a complete medical care 
service, designed from the outset, or by stages, to embrace the 
entire population. It includes many suggestions for alternative 
methods of organisation, to be selected according to the degree of 
development of the service and the varying nature of the problems 
to be solved. 

It is recommended, first of all, that the medical care service 
should provide both curative and preventive care. It may take 
the form either of a social insurance service or of a public service. 
A social insurance service would cover dependants as well as the 
insured contributor himself. Its scope should be extended so as 
ultimately to reach the whole population. The contribution should 
be proportionate to the income of the insured person, and should 
not vary with the number of his dependants. Persons unable to 
pay the contribution should receive care, with contributions paid 
on their behalf by the competent authority, and thus be included 
within the scope of the insurance service. Social assistance would 
accordingly be eliminated except as a transitional measure. All 
persons in receipt of cash benefits under a social insurance scheme 
should be automatically entitled to medical care. If the form of a 
public service is chosen, the service should be available to every 
member of the community without a means test and should be fi- 
nanced out of general revenue or by a special progressive tax. 

It is urged that either form of service should furnish all varieties 
of care that can properly be given by the medical and allied profes- 
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sions and by hospitals, and should include the supply of medicines 
and appliances. The optimum of medical care should be made 
available through an organisation that ensures the greatest possible 
economy and efficiency by the pooling of knowledge, staff, equip- 
ment, and other resources. Medical care should therefore preferably 
be furnished by group practice at centres working in effective rela- 
tion with hospitals. 

The Recommendation also lays down the principle that the 
whole-hearted support and participation of the medical and allied 
professions must be enlisted. It urges that members of these profes- 
sions should be adequately remunerated, whether working whole 
time or part time. They should not be subject to any supervision 
other than that of professional bodies. Every effort should be made 
to secure the highest standard of service: participating doctors 
should be required to have training in social medicine; post-graduate 
courses should be organised for them; and adequate facilities for 
teaching and research should be available in the hospitals con- 
nected with the service. 

Beneficiaries should have the right to choose their doctor among 
the general practitioners working for the service, subject to reason- 
able conditions, and should be able to have their complaints about 
the service heard and redressed. 

Finally, the Recommendation proposes that the administration 
of the service should be unified for appropriate health areas suffi- 
ciently large for a self-contained and well-balanced service, and 
should be centrally supervised. Close co-ordination should be 
established between the medical care service and the general health 
services which exist to safeguard the health of the whole community 
or of certain groups. 

A number of special problems of social security arise directly 
out of war conditions and demand somewhat specialised solutions. 
The Conference considered two such questions: social security for 
persons demobilised from the armed forces and from war industry, 
and secondly, the safeguarding of the social insurance rights of 
“displaced persons’’, in particular, foreign workers recruited by 
Germany and its satellite countries. 

On the first question, the Conference adopted a Recommenda- 
tion advocating: unemployment allowances for persons discharged 
from war industry who are not covered by unemployment insurance; 
mustering-out grants to demobilised service men and women; and 
the grant to service personnel, on discharge, of rights under unem- 
ployment, pension, and sickness insurance similar to those which 
they would have possessed if they had remained in civil employ- 
ment during the war. 
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To safeguard the social insurance rights of the millions of work- 
ers recruited from occupied countries to work in German war in- 
dustry, the Office had prepared a Draft Convention which was an 
adaptation of the Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935, to 
the special needs of these workers. The Conference decided, however 
that it would be preferable to recast the Office proposals in the 
form of unilateral obligations to be imposed on Germany and 
its satellites by the peace settlement. The basic feature of the 
proposals is the repayment to the country of origin of the contribu- 
tions paid by the recruited workers under the social insurance 
system of the recruiting country. The Conference invited the 
Governing Body to set up a technical committee to draft the precise 
clauses for insertion in the peace settlement. 

The Conference also approved in principle proposals on two 
other related matters. First, Germany and its satellites should be 
required to pay indemnities for losses caused by them to the social 
insurance institutions and to insured individuals of the occupied 
countries. Secondly, the provisions of the peace settlement relating 
to any transfer of territory should include the obligation of the 
ceding country to pay over to the successor country the reserves 
corresponding to the accumulated social insurance rights of the 
population of the territory. These proposals are also to be worked 
out in detail by the technical committee. 

Finally, the Conference adopted a resolution on international 
administrative co-operation on social insurance problems. A 
number of countries, particularly in Latin America, have introduced 
extensive social insurance schemes in the last few years, and many 
other countries may follow suit soon after the war. The Office has 
been able to supply technical assistance in the drafting of these 
schemes to several Governments. In the belief that much more 
could be accomplished with the active co-operation of all the Gov- 
ernments interested, the Conference adopted a resolution requesting 
the Office to develop international co-operation along a variety 
of lines, such as the exchange of technicians, the standardisation 
of statistics, the organisation of courses of technical training, and 
the study of the possibility of creating a common social insurance 
organ for a group of countries with a view to strengthening the 
finances of their schemes and co-ordinating their administrations. 


SoctaL PoLicy IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The Conference also adopted a Recommendation concerning 
minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories. This 
Recommendation was described by the British Government delegate 
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as a charter of colonial policy affecting all dependent territories 
everywhere and covering all matters with which the I.L.O. is 
concerned. 

The comprehensive character of the Recommendation was 
dictated by the present-day needs of the colonial situation. In 
1930, when the Forced Labour Convention was adopted, the Con- 
ference first made a formal contribution to solving the special 
problems of the engagement and employment of workers in certain 
tropical and semi-tropical countries, many of which are dependent 
territories. In 1936 and 1939, it adopted other decisions on these 
special problems. During these years, there was a tendency to apply 
to dependent territories many of the general Conventions of the 
Conference. It was becoming increasingly clear, however, that 
the contact of cultures in dependent territories has social conse- 
quences of a far wider character than can be regulated by labour 
law and policy in a limited sense. Colonial powers were being 
forced to realise that their efforts towards social reform were frustra- 
ted by economic failure. There was also a growing recognition 
that in dependent territories immediate economic gains must be 
subordinate to the social advance of the dependent peoples them- 
selves. 

All these factors suggested the value of a new international 
approach to the social problems of dependent territories. The de- 
velopment of a new approach at this stage in the war seemed urgent 
as an expression in practical terms of the aims of the United Nations 
in regard to peoples for whom they have special responsibilities. 

The Recommendation adopted by the Conference on social 
policy in dependent territories is based on three fundamental con- 
siderations. 

In the first place, any principles laid down by the Conference 
as minimum standards in dependent territories must remain prin- 
cipally the concern of the authorities responsible for administra- 
tion in these territories. All the Member countries of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation may associate themselves in the 
approval of such standards, thus marking the common interest of 
all nations in the social progress of all peoples. But primary re- 
sponsibility rests on the administrative authorities of the territories 
concerned, whether these be the central agencies of the metropolitan 
country or the local governments. 

Secondly, few, if any, communities are self-sufficient enough 
to pursue their own well-being without being affected by world 
conditions and policies. No Recommendation designed to improve 
conditions in dependent territories would suffice, therefore, if its 
provisions were limited to defining the social standards to be 
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observed within the territories. Thus, the text had to include 
certain general principles of world policy, since these necessarily 
affect the possibilities of raising the standard of living in dependent 
territories. 

Thirdly, even though the political implications have not been 
worked out, the value of effective social and economic collabora- 
tion between the powers interested in the development of dependent 
territories is recognised. Any Recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation should contribute to such collaboration 
in a form based on I.L.O. experience. To this end, measures were 
necessary for providing practical ways by which experiences, 
successful and unsuccessful, might be compared, information 
exchanged, and confidence created in the honest purposes of policy. 

The Recommendation concerning minimum standards of social 
policy in dependent territories therefore consists of three parts. 

The Recommendation itself provides that each and every 
Member country of the International Labour Organisation should 
take all steps within its power to apply agreed general principles. 
It invites each country which is responsible for any dependent 
territory to take steps within its competence to secure the applica- 
tion of agreed minimum standards of social policy in each territory. 
It goes on to request the Member countries to communicate details 
of the action they have taken to the Director of the International 
Labour Office, and provides for the subsequent submission of 
reports as may be requested by the Governing Body. 

The agreed general principles and minimum standards are 
contained in an Annex to the Recommendation. The general 
principles mark: (1) the broad aims of policy in dependent terri- 
tories; (2) the importance of economic policy in laying the founda- 
tions of social progress; (3) the general purposes of social policy; 
and (4) the necessity of associating the peoples of the dependent 
territories in the framing and execution of measures of social pro- 
gress. The minimum standards reaffirm, in the first place, certain 
generally accepted standards of policy, such as the suppression 
of slavery and opium-smoking. They next draw attention to past 
decisions of the International Labour Conference primarily affect- 
ing dependent territories—for example, those on the prohibition of 
forced or compulsory labour, the regulation of recruiting, the 
regulation of certain special types of contracts of employment, 
and the suppression of penal sanctions for labour offences. Succeed- 
ing provisions cover questions relating to the employment of 
children and young persons, linking these questions with the general 
aim of the progressive development of broad systems of education. 
A section on the employment of women similarly contains certain 
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principles of labour regulation and subordinates these principles 
to the aim of the raising of the status of women. General guiding 
principles are next included concerning remuneration, health, 
housing, and social security. A succeeding section aims at the 
prohibition of colour and religious bars and other discriminatory 
practices. This is followed by a general statement on the principle 
of labour inspection. Finally, the minimum standards lay down 
policies for the protection and development of industrial organisa- 
tions and of co-operative organisations. 

It did not prove possible for the Conference Committee on 
social policy in dependent territories to examine all the proposals 
submitted by the Office. For this reason, the Conference, in addi- 
tion to adopting the Recommendation outlined above, placed on 
the agenda of the next general session of the International Labour 
Conference supplementary questions of minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories. Among the questions which 
will be considered at this time will be various proposals concerning 
land, details of remuneration and of social security, hours and 
holidays, details of inspection, and certain resolutions arising out 
of the Committee’s discussions. These questions were not regarded 
as of subsidiary importance or urgency. They included some 
matters which were recognised as fundamental and many questions 
of detail on which the drafting of guiding principles by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference would be of high value. Considera-- 
tion of these questions at the next session of the Conference and 
the final adoption of proposals on them should round off the basic 
decisions of the 1944 Session of the Conference for the advance- 
ment of the peoples of dependent territories. 

The Conference also decided to ask the Governing Body to 
set up a Committee to advise the Office on standards of social 
policy in dependent territories. In the past, the Committee of 
Experts on Native Labour had rendered valuable service by con- 
sidering the principles on which were based later decisions of the 
Conference in regard to forced labour, recruiting, and contracts 
of employment. The Conference felt that the re-creation of a Com- 
mittee to assist the Organisation was essential, and that the new 
Committee would need to bear in mind the broad issues of social 
policy in dependent territories as well as detailed questions of 
labour regulation. 

One characteristic of the decisions of the 1944 Conference on 
dependent territories is of fundamental significance. In spite of 
war difficulties, the Committee on policy in dependent territories 
was more directly representative of the peoples of these territories 
than any Conference committee in the past. The minimum stand- 
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ards stress the importance of equality of human rights by their 
attack on measures of race discrimination and by their recognition 
of the necessity of trade union and co-operative organisations. 
The general principles lay down that “all possible steps shall be 
taken effectively to associate the peoples of the dependent terri- 
tories in the framing and execution of measures of social progress, 
preferably through their own elected representatives where appro- 
priate and possible’. The covering provisions of the Recommenda- 
tion call for consultation of the authority or authorities competent 
to make the Recommendation effective in any territory, thus 
requiring a degree of local collaboration consonant with the stage 
of development of each territory. In brief, the International Labour 
Organisation is embarked on a process of “‘decolonisation’’, of 
transforming the relations of superior and inferior, and even of 
trustee and ward, into one of collaboration. 

If this development can be continued, the work of the Organisa- 
tion on questions primarily affecting dependent territories may 
serve as a starting point for wider action. For constitutional reasons, 
the Conference drafted its Recommendation to fit the existing 
status of dependent territories. Many of the problems dealt with, 
however, are common to many territories, independent as well as 
dependent, which are only now beginning to face the complexities 
of the modern economic system and their social repercussions. As 
the Netherlands Government delegate told the Conference, ‘‘the 
norms as they have been formulated by our Committee may be 
useful as guiding principles for a number of politically independent 
countries as well’’. 


OTHER ACTION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference took action on a number of other questions 
arising under one or another of the items on the agenda; and it 
also expressed its attitude on a few matters not on the formal 
agenda of the Session. Of these declarations of policy by the Con- 
ference, the most important relate to constitutional problems now 
facing the I.L.O. and to reconstruction in liberated countries. 


Constitutional Questions 


It was clearly realised that a mere verbal extension of the 
responsibilities of the I.L.O. would mean little in the absence of 
action to improve the machinery of the Organisation and to adapt 
its structure to the needs of the agreed programme of action. It 
was also realised that, to function most effectively, the I.L.O. had 
to carry on its work as one part in the over-all pattern of inter- 
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national organisations, and that some arrangements would be 
needed to fit the Organisation into this developing pattern. 

For this reason, the first item of the Conference agenda, the 
future policy, programme and status of the I.L.O., was defined to 
include consideration of the ways of equipping the Organisation 
to carry out its tasks most satisfactorily, and of the position of the 
Organisation in relation to the developing picture of post-war inter- 
national organisation. In the report prepared as a commentary on 
this item, the Office put forward a number of proposals as a basis 
for the Conference discussion. 

The Conference recognised the full importance of early action 
to make the functioning of the I.L.O. as effective as possible in 
terms of the new world situation and the newly defined responsi- 
bilities of the Organisation itself. At the same time, it could not 
ignore the many difficulties in the way of immediate decision on 
some of the problems involved. Nor could it disregard the fact 
that these difficulties were necessarily multiplied by the absence 
of decisions concerning the general pattern of international organisa- 
tion after the war. 

The Conference finally decided to provide for the establishment 
of machinery to examine these problems. In a resolution on con- 
stitutional questions, adopted by the Conference on the recom- 
mendation of a special subcommittee on these matters, the Govern- 
ing Body is asked to set up as soon as possible a committee to con-’ 
sider the following questions in co-operation with the Office and 
Governments, and to make a report to the Conference, on them: 

(i) The relationship of the Organisation to other international bodies; 

(ii) The constitutional practice of the Organisation and its clarification and 
codification; 

(iii) The status, immunities and other facilities to be accorded to the Organi- 
sation by Governments as necessary to the efficient discharge of the responsibili- 


ties of the Organisation; 
(iv) The methods of financing the Organisation. 


The same resolution also specifically requests the Governing 
Body to take steps to assure close collaboration and full exchange 
of information between the I.L.O. and any other public interna- 
tional organisations which are or may be established to promote 
economic and social well-being. The Governing Body is authorised 
to instruct the Director of the Office to arrange for the exchange of 
information with these organisations, for the exchange of representa- 
tives at meetings, and for the establishment of any joint committees 
which may facilitate effective co-operation. If any urgent con- 
stitutional questions should arise before the next session of the 
Conference, the Governing Body may appoint representatives with 
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power to negotiate with international authorities on behalf of the 
Organisation. 

This machinery was set in motion immediately after the Confer- 
ence. The Governing Body appointed the committee requested 
by the Conference, and authorised nine of its members, three from 
each group, to negotiate with other inte-national bodies, thus it 
will be possible during the coming months to carry forward the 
preparation of detailed and comprehensive plans for adapting the 
internal structure of the I.L.O. to new needs and responsibilities, 
and of methods for integrating the I.L.O. on a co-operative basis 
with whatever new international agencies may be created by the 
United Nations in the peace effort. 

The same resolution requests the Governing Body to take 
action for dealing with problems common to a region or an industry, 
as specific methods of adapting the Organisation’s machinery to 
present-day needs and possibilities of social advance. Long before 
the war, the diversity of economic and social conditions in various 
parts of the world and in various world industries had indicated 
the importance of separate regional and industry action to deal 
adequately with problems common either to a group of countries 
in the same geographical area or to the persons engaged in a parti- 
cular industry regardless of the country in which they work. 
Successful regional conferences of the American countries had 
met to consider the problems shared by these countries; and other 
regional initiatives had been taken by the I.L.O. Special confer- 
ences had also met to scrutinise the problems of such industries 
as textiles, coal mining, printing and allied trades, and rail trans- 
port; but no permanent machinery for separate industry planning 
had been established. The war increased the need for and the 
general possibilities of the regional and industry approaches to 
economic and social problems. At the same time, war conditions 
made the holding of meetings and the introduction of new activities 
along these lines more difficult in many ways. The New York Con- 
ference had displayed interest in expanding the regional and in- 
dustry work of the I.L.O. In the interval between that Conference 
and the Session of the Conference in Philadelphia in 1944, a number 
of further demands for more vigorous action in these directions 
had reached the Office or its Governing Body. 

The 1944 Session of the Conference, taking these developments 
into account and aware of the increasing possibilities for separate 
regional and industry action within the frame of the general I.L.O. 
machinery, decided to ask the Governing Body to take effective 
steps as promptly as possible to deal with problems common to a 
region or to a particular industry, ‘with due regard to the Con- 
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stitution and principles of the Organisation, and its competence’’. 
The Governing Body was also requested to report to the next 
session of the Conference on the action taken and plans made for 
the further regionalisation of the Office and of the Organisation and 
for special consideration of the problems of particular industries. 

In addition, the Conference adopted two further resolutions 
concerning regional action by the Organisation: one recommending 
that an Asiatic regional conference should be held at as early a 
date as possible (and that the conference should include the ques- 
tion of the organisation of social security); and the second 
requesting the Governing Body to examine the possibilities of 
convening at an early date a regional conference of the countries 
of the Near and Middle East. Moreover, in replying to the dis- 
cussion on his Report, the Acting Director stated that the special 
character of the problems of the occupied countries might make a 
regional I.L.O. conference in Europe necessary. He also indicated 
that, whenever resources and transport facilities made it possible, 
a third regional conference of American countries would be held. 


Social Policy in Territories of Axis Countries Occupied by United 
Nations Forces 


Under the second item on the agenda—recommendations to 
the United Nations for present and post-war social policy—the 
Conference had before it the question of making recommendations 
on the social provisions which might be put into effect in the terri- 
tories of Axis countries during their occupation by the forces of 
the United Nations. 

This question had been placed on the agenda by the Governing 
Body because of its possible urgency for the immediate future. 
The Office, in drafting suggestions as a guide for Conference dis- 
cussions, put forward two proposals in the form of draft resolutions. 
The first dealt with general measures of social policy in Axis terri- 
tories during United Nations occupation, and the second was con- 
cerned with specific measures for the protection of foreign workers 
transferred to work in Axis or Axis-occupied territories. 

The Conference set up a subcommittee to examine these pro- 
posals. In the course of its discussions, a number of differences of 
opinion were expressed as to whether or not it would be appropriate 
for the Conference to make general recommendations to the United 
Nations on this particular question. The competence of the |.L.O. 
to offer recommendations on the subject was not the point at issue. 
The differences of opinion related rather to the appropriateness of 
such action at this particular stage. It was finally decided to refer 
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the general proposals of the Office back to the Governing Body, 
together with the minutes of the subcommittee’s discussion, and 
to leave it to the Governing Body to decide what further initiative, 
if any, should be taken on the question. 

While the Conference thus refused, for a variety of reasons, to 
take a definite stand in regard to general social policy in territories 
of Axis countries occupied by the armed forces of the United 
Nations, it did adopt a resolution dealing with the specific question 
of the protection to be given to the millions of foreign workers who 
have been transferred to work in Axis or Axis-occupied territories. 
This resolution urges action to ensure that, subject to the removal 
of all officials identified with the enemy régime, the machinery 
and records used by the enemy in mobilising and utilising foreign 
labour power are preserved and that the officials concerned are held 
individually responsible for the preservation of these records. 
It was considered that such action would greatly facilitate the 
process of re-establishing transferred workers in their own coun- 
tries. Pending the repatriation of these workers, the resolution 
recommends that the occupying authorities of the United Nations 
should take measures to see that the workers are adequately fed 
and housed, that they receive proper medical care, and that their 
general welfare is protected. In order to remove abuses imposed 
by the German authorities and to establish equality of treatment 
for all, the resolution urges the immediate abolition of all discrimina- 
tory treatment in such matters as remuneration, the right to em- 
ployment, conditions of work, the wearing of distinctive badges, 
etc., on account of race, national or local origin or religion. It also 
suggests that the authorities responsible for repatriating foreign 
workers in Axis nations should collaborate with the Governments 
and trade unions of the United Nations. Finally, the resolution 
urges that arrangements should be made to restore the funds and 
‘property confiscated in Germany or elsewhere from international 
and foreign trade unions and employers’ organisations and co- 
operative societies. 


Reconstruction in Liberated Countries 


It was clear throughout the session that, while there was general 
and whole-hearted acceptance of the newly defined social objectives 
to guide policies in the post-war world, various groups of countries 
were faced with immediate special difficulties in realising progress 
towards these objectives. 

The most striking example was the special problems of economic, 
financial, and social reconstruction which will confront the coun- 
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tries of Europe on liberation. The resolution on economic policy 
for attaining social objectives contains a point calling for “‘the 
highest priority consistent with the exigencies of war’’ in supplying 
these countries with urgently required materials and equipment. 
The texts adopted on employment organisation and social security 
include various proposals of particular importance to the liberated 
countries. 

In addition, the delegations of the occupied countries of Europe 
drew up a declaration in which they presented an integrated picture 
of their special difficulties and needs. The declaration calls atten- 
tion to the conditions of ill health and starvation, of exhaustion 
of stocks and destruction of economic equipment of all kinds, and 
of the risk of unemployment. While the liberated countries wish 
themselves to undertake the work of total reconstruction involved 
in overcoming these conditions, they appeal for the full collabora- 
tion of less impoverished countries and, in particular, for priority 
in the supply of needed consumption and capital goods. The dec- 
laration points out that the economic restoration of Europe is an 
indispensable condition for the restoration of world prosperity. It 
also urges the Conference to issue a solemn warning to the enemy 
that further excesses of destruction of life and property would be 
severely punished. 

In conclusion, the declaration points out that the peoples of Eu- 
rope will find in the Conference’s solicitude for their problems ‘‘a 
measure of comfort and a guarantee that the effective organisation 
of international solidarity will help them after the war to efface 
the marks of the tragedy that has weighed them down through 
these years of hardship’. 

The Conference, responding to this declaration, adopted a 
resolution assuring the occupied countries of the full support of 
the I.L.O. in rebuilding their social life and urging united effort 
to promote in every way the economic and social recovery of de- 
vastated areas. The Acting Director of the Office reinforced this 
resolution in his reply to the discussion on the Director’s Report, 
stating: 

It may indeed be that the special character of the problems of the occupied 
countries will render a regional conference in Europe necessary, and if at’ the 
appropriate time a decision to this effect should be taken, the Office will certainly 
do everything in its power to bring such assistance to the European Governments 
in the solution of their problems as may be possible. The absence of any proposals 
at the present stage most certainly does not indicate any lack of interest or of 
sympathy on the part of the Office and its staff with the countries in question and 
their peoples. The Office can never forget the part which Europe played in the 
building up of this Organisation, nor the fact that until Europe is liberated and 
restored an essential element in world equilibrium is missing. 
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The President of the United States, addressing the delegates 
to the Conference, made special mention of the needs of the men 
and women living under enemy occupation. ‘The people of the 
occupied countries are in deep suffering”’, he said. “‘Their represent- 
atives have agreed upon the social objectives and economic policies 
you have set forth. I trust that this marks the beginning of a new 
and better day, a period of hope for material comfort, for security 
and for spiritual and personal development, for all those groups 
now suffering so sorely under the heel of the oppressor.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The 1944 Session of the Conference marked, as the Acting 
Director of the Office said, “the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the Organisation’. ‘‘Today”’, he said, ‘‘the Organisation 
is again swinging into its stride, is actively taking up its burdens 
and beginning with vision and determination its vital tasks’’. 

The Conference was a Conference of achievement. It set down 
the lines of policy for the Organisation in terms of the social ob- 
jectives of today and tomorrow.. It gave practical voice to the needs 
and hopes of the mass of men and women in all parts of the world. 
It mapped out a practical programme of action for the months and 
years to come, and took the first concrete steps to meet urgent 
problems of the transition from war to peace. 

The Conference was first and foremost a war conference. Its 
entire work was based, as the Acting Director declared, on two 
fundamental conditions: first, the victory of the democratic forces 
in the war; and second, the unity and determination of these same 
forces in ensuring a just and durable peace when military victory. has 
been won. These are the indispensable conditions for social progress 
and for the carrying out of the programme laid out by the Conference. 

Within this frame, the Conference seized the vast possibilities 
of social advance implicit in the world struggle. Its objectives and 
its programme are based on the conception of an expanding econo- 
my directed towards the raising of standards of life and of work 
for the people of all lands. The approaching defeat of the forces of 
fascism and the growing unity of social purpose of the common: 
people made this conception a realistic point of departure for the- 
future work of the Organisation. The 1944 Conference found its; 
keynote in this fact. 

The decisions of the Conference have their roots in this con- 
ception. They fall, as has already been indicated, into three main 
groups. The first are those which state present-day social objec- 
tives and which clarify the relationship of the I.L.O. to these ob- 
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jectives. The second are those concerned with policies and methods 
for moving towards these goals. The third are those which will 
serve to equip the Organisation to carry out its wider responsi- 
bilities and to work effectively for the promotion of the common 
welfare. 

So far as the social objectives are concerned, their chief charac- 
teristic is their unquestioning acceptance of the principle that the 
promotion of material and spiritual well-being ‘‘in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity” 
must constitute the central aim of national and international 
policy. This principle was in the background when the I.L.O. was 
set up after the last war. It gained strength through the decades 
between the two wars. It came to the fore during the war and 
found expression at the New York Conference. But the 1944 Con- 
ference marks the formal declaration that the attainment of social 
justice must be the dominant consideration in the post-war world, 
that all other goals become subordinate to this, and that policies 
in all fields of national and international life must be judged prima- 
rily in relation to this objective. 

This may appear to be a simple restatement of commonly 
accepted principles. In fact, it is a shift of emphasis which can 
exert the most striking influence on the formulation of post-war 
policy in every field. In the economic field, for example, its applica- 
tion implies a complete repudiation of restrictionist policies of all 
kinds. It involves a fundamental redirection and reorganisation 
of the world’s machinery of production and distribution. World 
economic organisation designed to serve human need will be very 
different from the pre-war structure which served a variety of 
often conflicting ends, among which the factor of human need 
was often forced far into the background. 

Thus, the second group of decisions of the Conference, those 
related to the translation of social principles into a practical pro- 
gramme of action, are characterised primarily by their emphasis 
on the building of an economic structure which will make possible 
the raising of living and working standards. 

It was within this wider frame that the Conference carried out 
the technical work of mapping out a programme for employment 
organisation in the transition period, a code of social security, and 
standards of social policy for application in dependent territories. 
Its decisions in these matters provide an indication of the shift 
of emphasis required from now on in each specific field of social 
policy. They constitute a foretaste of the more positive approach 
made possible by the widened social consciousness and the progres- 
sive social pressures which are already moulding the post-war world. 
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Related to this trend in the decisions of the Conference are 
those parts of its work which were designed to make the changes 
in the machinery and methods of the I.L.O. needed to make it a 
responsive and effective instrument of social justice in the present- 
day world. A good many of these changes had already been fore- 
shadowed before the outbreak of war. Others were more directly 
the result of war conditions and anticipated post-war needs. 

In the first place, the stress laid on the necessity for vigorous 
regional action by the I.L.O. within the broad international frame 
of the Organisation was an outstanding feature of the 1944 Con- 
ference. This trend of policy has its roots deep in the past experience 
of the Organisation. But this Session of the Conference put new 
emphasis on the development of regional work as an important 
means of increasing the flexibility of action of the Organisation and 
thus of better equipping it to discharge its responsibilities most 
effectively. 

The 1944 Conference also laid considerable emphasis on the 
desirability of strengthening the structure of the I.L.O. by develop- 
ing within the Organisation special machinery for examining and 
solving the economic and social problems of the great world indus- 
tries on an industry-by-industry basis. It endorsed the principle 
of comprehensive industry action, within the frame and in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Organisation, as a method of attack- 
ing the economic and social problems of individual industries and 
of promoting the welfare of the men and women working in 
them. 

Both these ways of reinforcing the structure and methods of 
action of the I.L.O. (that is, the regional and the industry approach) 
had developed out of the pre-war experience of the Organisation. 
The Conference decisions on the preparation of plans for changes 
in structure and practice necessary to fit the I.L.O. into the chang- 
ing pattern of international organisation grew more directly out 
of war circumstances, although they are, of course, based on the 
Organisation’s operations during the inter-war period. These deci- 
sions of the Conference are limited by the fact that the new structure 
of international organisation is still emerging. Various parts of 
the new machinery have been created on an ad hoc basis. But the 
essential features of the new pattern are not yet clear. In the face 
of this fact, the Conference took the most practical steps, possible. 
It created continuing machinery to study the relations of the 
Organisation with other international bodies in the light of the 
changing situation and at the same time authorised the Governing 
Body to deal with any emergency relations problems that might 
arise before the Conference could meet again. 
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The decisions of the Conference, as the President pointed out 
in closing the Session, lay the foundation for a post-war world 
built on freedom ‘‘in its fullest and widest possible meaning”’. What 
was most urgently required was to lay down for future guidance 
the basic objectives and the general principles of social policy. 
This was done by the Conference, and done with striking unanimity. 
“T have never attended a Conference where representatives of 
three groups, employers, employees, and Governments, have been 
so united in the objectives towards which they desire to travel’”’, 
the President declared. 

Differences appeared when it came to choosing the exact road 
of advance, to deciding how principles were to be translated into 
practice, and to determining whether particular methods were 
practicable in the complex and rapidly changing social situation 
of today. It would have been far more strange had these differ- 
ences not appeared. In a Conference made up of representatives 
of 41 countries, and of the employers and workers as well as of 
the Governments of many of these countries, unanimity on the 
precise possibilities and methods of action would have been an 
alarming symptom of a lack of vitality in the Organisation. What 
was significant was that despite differences the Conference, after 
full and frank debate, did agree on the first steps towards the 
realisation of the objectives on which all agreed. “‘In contrast with 
the feverish regimentation of men, women and children to serve 
the immediate purposes of the totalitarian States’’, the American 
workers’ delegate noted at the end of the Session, ‘‘this Interna- 
tional Labour Conference has demonstrated that delegates from 
over forty sovereign nations could calmly and realistically sit 
down in conference and work out agreements in democratic fashion, 
despite the complexity of the economic and social problems which 
were involved”’. 

The decisions of the Conference have a practical character in 
that they go far beyond a statement of principle in mapping out 
lines of post-war action. But, as delegate after delegate emphasised, 
their practical character lies also in the fact that the work of the 
Conference, begun in Philadelphia, is carried back to the con- 
stituent elements of each delegation. Government delegates report 
to Governments in all parts of the world. Employers and workers 
report to their organisations. As the President of the Conference 
said, the contribution of the Conference, great as it was, would 
not be complete ‘‘unless we go from here determined that each in 
our own country we will work and strive and fight to bring into 
being the conditions that we have talked of here, to help to write 
the legislation, and to see that it is properly administered”’. 
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The Conference closed on 12 May. It has given the Organisa- 
tion a solid basis from which to move forward to meet the vast 
opportunities of the future. Less than a month later, the invasion 
of western Europe was begun. This brings the work of the Con- 
ference into a new perspective. It gives new and vital urgency to 
the tasks of the I.L.O. and added weight to its responsibilities. 
Each bridgehead won by the United Nations brings closer the 
moment when the plans now being made for the future must be 
tested and carried out in a great world effort to establish an inter- 
national community in which “all human beings, irrespective of 
race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of freedom 
and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity”’. 


Text of the ‘‘Declaration of Philadelphia”’ 


DECLARATION CONCERNING THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, meeting in its Twenty-sixth Session in Philadelphia, hereby 
adopts, this tenth day of May in the year nineteen hundred and 
forty-four, the present Declaration of the aims and purposes of 
the International Labour Organisation and of the principles which 
should inspire the policy of its Members. 


I 


The Conference reaffirms the fundamental principles on which 
the Organisation is based and, in particular, that: 


(a) labour is not a commodity; 

(b) freedom of expression and of association are essential to 
sustained progress; 

(c) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity every- 
where; 

(d) .the war against want requires to be carried on with un- 
relenting vigour within each nation, and by continuous and con- 
certed international effort in which the representatives of workers 
and employers, enjoying equal status with those of Governments, 
join with them in free discussion and democratic decision with a 
view to the promotion of the common welfare. 
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II 


Believing that experience has fully demonstrated the truth of 
the statement in the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation that lasting peace can be established only if it is 
based on social justice, the Conference affirms that: 


(a) all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have 
the right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity; 

(b) the attainment of the conditions in which this shall be 
possible must constitute the central aim of national and inter- 
national policy; 

(c) all national and international policies and measures, in 
particular those of an economic and financial character, should 
be judged in this light and accepted only in so far as they may be 
held to promote and not to hinder the achievement of this 
fundamental objective; 

(d) it is a responsibility of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to examine and consider all international economic and 
financial policies and measures in the light of this fundamental 
objective; 

(e) in discharging the tasks entrusted to it the International 
Labour Organisation, having considered all relevant economic and 
financial factors, may include in its decisions and recommendations 
any provisions which it considers appropriate. 


Ill 


The Conference recognises the solemn obligation of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to further among the nations of the 
world programmes which will achieve: 


(a) full employment and the raising of standards of living; 

(6) the employment of workers in the occupations in which 
they can have the satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their 
skill and attainments and make their greatest contribution to 
the common well-being; 

(c) the provision, as a means to the attainment of this end 
and under adequate guarantees for all concerned, of facilities for 
training and the transfer of, labour, including migration for 
employment and settlement; 

(d) policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours and other 
conditions of work calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits 
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of progress to all, and a minimum living wage to all employed 
and in need of such protection; 

(e) the effective recognition of the right of collective bargain- 
ing, the co-operation of management and labour in the continuous 
improvement of productive efficiency, and the collaboration of 
workers and employers in the preparation and application of social 
and economic measures; 

(f) the extension of social security measures to provide a 
basic income to all in need of such protection and comprehensive 
medical care; 

(g) adequate protection for the life and health of workers in 
all occupations; 

(hk) provision for child welfare and maternity protection; 

(t) the provision of adequate nutrition, housing and facilities 
for recreation and culture; 

(j) the assurance of equality of educational and vocational 


opportunity. 


IV 


Confident that the fuller and broader utilisation of the world’s 
productive resources necessary for the achievement of the objectives 


set forth in this Declaration can be secured by effective interna- 
tional and national action, including measures to expand produc- 
tion and consumption, to avoid severe economic fluctuations, to 
promote the economic and social advancement of the less developed 
regions of the world, to assure greater stability in world prices of 
primary products, and to promote a high and steady volume of 
international trade, the Conference pledges the full co-operation 
of the International Labour Organisation with such international 
bodies as may be entrusted with a share of the responsibility for 
this great task and for the promotion of the health, education and 
well-being of all peoples. 


V 


The Conference affirms that the principles set forth in this 
Declaration are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that, 
while the manner of their application must be determined with due 
regard to the stage of social and economic development reached 
by each people, their progressive application to peoples who are 
still dependent, as well as to those who have already achieved 
self-government, is a matter of concern to the whole civilised 
world. 








Social Legislation in Paraguay 


by 
Dr. César R. Acosta 


President, National Department of Labour, Paraguay 


Among the resolutions adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its Twenty-sixth Session, recently held at Philadelphia’, 
was one expressing the hope that certain American States which do 
not at present form part of the International Labour Organisation 
will resume active membership, and welcoming the presence of ob- 
servers from two of these countries, Nicaragua and Paraguay. The 
representative of the Government of Paraguay was Dr. Acosta, who 
in an address to the Conference spoke of his country’s desire to bring 
its social legislation into line with the latest achievements in this field. 
The following brief survey of the present state of that legislation which 
he has written for the Review 1s intended by him as a contribution 
to that knowledge of each others’ conditions which can be of service 
to the different countries in their efforts to improve their own. 


HILE social problems in Paraguay are not yet as acute as 

in other, industrially more advanced countries, attention is 
nevertheless being given to the solution of those which have arisen 
in the same form as elsewhere in the world, and during the past 
four years social legislation has made considerable progress. Gener- 
ally speaking, the laws are based on essentially practical considera- 
tions and on the experience of other countries, as well as on the 
political and economic conditions, the needs and resources of 
Paraguay. 

The following article describes the new social institutions in- 
corporated in the legislation of Paraguay, and brings out the deter- 
mination of the present Government to promote, to the extent of 
its ability, the steady improvement of the social conditions of the 
workers. , 





1 See above, pp. 1-39. 
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THE NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The National Department of Labour was set up on 24 June 1936 
by Legislative Decree No. 2,303, for the purpose of preventing and 
settling labour disputes, improving the living conditions of the 
workers, regulating the co-operation between the factors of national 
production, guaranteeing freedom of work and security for the 
workers, and promoting justice and respect for human personality. 

Its activities were to aim at the progressive application of the 
following principles: 


(a) Freedom of association for the workers; 
Freedom of work; 
Establishment of an eight-hour day and a forty-eight-hour week; 
Right to a Sunday rest; 
Right to a fair wage; 
Right to health assistance; 
Right of the worker to technical and vocational training and to 
general education to raise his level of culture; 
(hk) Compensation for industrial accidents; 
(i) Regulation of the employment of women and children; 
(j) Prohibition of night work for children; 
(k) Assistance to working class mothers and children; 
(1) Organisation of workers’ co-operative societies; 
(m) Payment of wages in cash; 
(nm) Compulsory inclusion of a workers’ delegate and an employers’ 
delegate in the National Department of Labour; 
(0) Procedure for the prevention and settlement of questions arising 
between workers and employers; 
(p) Voluntary arbitration; 
(g) A permanent service for the inspection and supervision of industrial 
and commercial establishments to ensure the enforcement of the legislation 
concerning employment and the conditions of the workers. 


The Department was reorganised in 1937 by Legislative Decree 
No. 3,080, and transformed from a temporary into a permanent 
Government institution, responsible for the settlement by judicial 
methods of disputes between capital and labour. 

As the legal principles laid down in the Civil and Commercial 
Codes of the Republic of Paraguay were essentially individualistic, 
the National Department of Labour, in the exercise of its functions, 
was able to apply the labour legislation in force, together with a 
number of universally recognised principles of labour law. These 
principles were as follows: freedom of association for workers and 
employers; the right to a fair wage; payment of wages in cash; 
prohibition of night work for children; terms of contracts normally 
to be valid for the agreed period, and their clauses to have force 
of law for the parties; the parties to be entitled to ask for a variation 
in wages before the expiry of the term of the contract, in the event 
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of a rise or fall in general living conditions affecting the cost of living 
of working class families. 

The National Department of Labour is the general authority 
for the administration of labour legislation. The important func- 
tions entrusted to this Department have made it the first of its 
kind in Paraguay. Its organisation and operation are gradually 
being improved with a view to establishing strict supervision of 
the enforcement of-labour legislation, and providing an absolute 
guarantee of impartiality and fairness in the accomplishment of 
its functions as arbitrator in labour disputes. 


Tue SuNDAY REST 


The Sunday rest was introduced by Act No. 242 of 7 June 1917. 
The general principle laid down is the prohibition on Sunday of 
physical work performed on account of another, and also of work 
performed publicly on a person’s own account, in factories, work- 
shops, commercial establishments, and other establishments or 
workplaces. 

The Act was supplemented last year by an Act establishing a 
Saturday half-holiday, which gave legislative sanction to a custom 
of long standing in commerce and industry. 


This legislation provides as a general rule for days of rest on 
Sundays and holidays, but allows the granting of the weekly rest 
on other days in the week in the case of employees and workers 
engaged in certain industries or kinds of work, in which a stoppage 
of work on Sundays would inevitably cause serious inconvenience. 


REGULATION OF Hours OF WoRK 


With regard to the regulation of hours of work, Act No. 3,544 
of 6 January 1938 has remained in force without amendment. 
Moreover, the Legislative Decree of 24 June 1936 setting up the 
National Department of Labour explicitly recognises the principles 
on this subject embodied in Article 41 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation and approved by the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Washington in 1919. 

The Act lays down that hours of work may not exceed eight 
in the day or forty-eight in the week for any person of either sex 
employed on account of another in a public or private undertaking. 
An exception is made in the case of work in agriculture, stock 
raising, and domestic service, and for urgent repairs to machinery 
or working premises necessary to prevent a serious interruption 
of the regular operation of the undertaking. 

Furthermore, the working day is limited to six hours in the 
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case of work performed in unhealthy places, or work which by its 
nature may be prejudicial to the worker’s health. 

The practical application of the Act must be co-ordinated with 
that of the Act concerning the Saturday half-holiday so as to pro- 
vide for a free Saturday afternoon. Hence the eight-hour day may 
be extended by thirty minutes to make up the forty-eight-hour 
week. 

Overtime must be paid for at time-and-a-half rates, unless 
higher rates are provided under the contract of employment. Night 
work and work on Sundays and holidays is normally paid at double 
the usual rates. 

A comparison between the international labour Conventions 
on hours of work adopted at Washington and Geneva and the 
legislation in force in Paraguay shows that in many respects the 
latter is more favourable to the workers. In the case of unhealthy 
work, the number of hours which may be worked either as normal 
hours or as overtime is less, and the scope of the Act is wider, since 
the only exceptions made are for work in agriculture, stock raising, 
and domestic service. 


REGULATION OF WAGES 


Wage legislation differs according as wages are considered 
from the point of view of the minimum wage, the living wage, or 
the fair wage. In Paraguay the Government adopted on 5 October 
1943, after thorough study by representatives of workers, em- 
ployers, and the Government, a Legislative Decree, No. 620, in- 
troducing the principle of the minimum wage. This reform may 
be regarded as the most important so far taken in this field, and 
it reveals how deeply the Government is concerned with the fate 
of the workers and with the improvement of their living conditions. 

Experience of the operation of collective agreements had shown 
that they were not sufficiently developed in practice, and had 
proved the need of measures to solve the many questions arising 
in connection with the fixing of wages. A committee was according- 
ly set up, consisting of representatives of the State and of em- 
ployers and workers, for the purpose of enquiring into the practi- 
cability and advantages of introducing minimum wage legislation. 
The committee completed its task satisfactorily and submitted a 
preliminary draft, which served as the basis for the Legislative 
Decree referred to above, which is now in force. The benefits of 
the application of this very important measure are already apparent. 
It has resulted in the fixing of wages for the first time on a rational 
basis after a serious study of the cost of living, of the economic 
conditions of industry, and of general conditions in the country. 
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The Decree provides that every worker over eighteen years 
of age, irrespective of sex or nationality, is entitled to a minimum 
wage adequate to satisfy his or her normal needs in respect of 
food, housing, clothing, health, transport, and culture. In fixing 
the minimum wage, account is taken of the cost of living for work- 
ing class families, with due regard to circumstances of time and 
place and, where necessary, to the nature of the work and the 
worker’s output. 

The authority responsible for the administration of the Decree 
is the National Department of Labour, which fixes rates after 
consulting assessors representing employers and workers. 

This measure is supplemented by an earlier Legislative Decree, 
No. 2,848 of 9 December 1927, providing for the payment to every 
public or private employee of a children’s allowance at the rate of 
5 per cent. of wages for each legitimate child. On 24 December 
1937 the definition of the term ‘‘employee’’ was amended to in- 
clude all manual workers. 

In order to be entitled to the allowance, the worker or employee 
must have had at least one year of service, the child on account 
of which it is payable must be legitimate and resident on national 
territory, and must have been born after the issue of the Decree, 


and the wages or salary of the beneficiary must not exceed a speci- 
fied maximum. The allowance ceases to be payable when the child 
reaches the age of eighteen years. 


THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The employment of children was recently regulated by Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 16,875, dated 8 February 1943. Experience in the 
administration of this law has shown the need for its amendment, 
especially with respect to certain industries, such as the textile 
industries, in which the employment of children, without en- 
dangering their health and education, may be very useful as a 
form of vocational training. 

The object of the legislation is to fix a minimum age for admis- 
sion to employment. It is laid down as an invariable rule that 
children under twelve years of age may not be employed on any 
work on account of another. Those over twelve and under fourteen 
years may be admitted to employment if they can show that they 
have completed their primary education or that the employment 
does not prevent their attendance at school; that their employ- 
ment is necessary for their own maintenance or for the maintenance 
of parents or brothers and sisters who are incapable of work; that 
they have the permission of their legal guardian and of the officer 
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for the protection of minors, and that they can read, write, and 
count. 

Night work is forbidden for all children under fourteen years, 
but exceptions may be permitted by the National Department of 
Labour subject to a certificate of physical and mental fitness issued 
by the national health authorities, and provided that the employ- 
ment is in an undertaking in which work is necessarily continuous. 

With regard to maternity protection, before the introduction 
of the present Social Insurance Act, there was in force an Act, 
No. 2,448 of 9 December 1937, to establish the maternity rights 
of women workers. This provided for maternity leave of thirty 
days before the probable date of confinement and thirty days after, 
with payment of wages, and applied to women employed in public 
offices and private undertakings and establishments. 

The Social Insurance Act introduced recently, by a Legislative 
Decree of 13 April 1943, gives further protection to working 
mothers. Under the Act the Social Insurance Institution grants 
a cash allowance during the 21 days preceding and the 40 days 
following childbirth; this allowance is equal to 40 per cent. of the 
wages or salary received during the three months preceding the 
confinement. Furthermore, insured women who are unable for 
physical reasons to provide satisfactorily for the care of their babies 
are entitled to the necessary assistance for the period specified by 
the doctor. The Social Insurance Institution is also responsible 
for the protection of mothers in case of sickness resulting from 
childbirth. 

In making provision for the protection of mothers and children, 
the Government seeks to protect the vitality of the people and to 
contribute generously, as befits a civilised nation, to the steady 
improvement of the general welfare of the country, and especially 
to the strengthening of the family, which is the primary cell of any 
political organisation based on the moral principles of human 
solidarity. 


SocraAL INSURANCE 


Substantial progress has also been made in the field of social 
insurance. Generally speaking, current legislation has followed 
the lines of the recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation, the prevailing modern principles of insurance, and 
the experience of other countries which have introduced social 
insurance systems. 

On i February 1944 there came into force Legislative Decree 
No. 17,071, of 13 April 1943, introducing social insurance against 
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sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, and occupational accidents 
and diseases.! 

The Social Insurance Institution was set up to operate the 
scheme, and is pursuing its objectives with prudence and caution. 
As the Institution is a new one, it has aroused suspicion in various 
quarters, but this suspicion is gradually disappearing as the public 
is able to compare the results of the application of the Act with 
the unfavourable forecasts and suppositions which were made con- 
cerning the fate of the scheme and its possible effects on the national 
economy. 

In establishing the scheme, the authorities had the benefit of 
the valuable assistance of Professor E. Shoenbaum, actuarial 
adviser to the International Labour Office, and of Mr. Guillermo 
de la Maza, a Chilean insurance expert, who visited Paraguay 
and brought their unrivalled knowledge and impartial judgment 
to bear on the legislation and made suggestions for its amendment. 


The foregoing survey, brief though it is, may serve to give some 
notion of the present state of social legislation in Paraguay, and 


thus to help to spread among the peoples that mutual knowledge 
of their difficulties and development which is essential for the 
solution of common social problems. 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 785. 





The Employment of Prisoners of War 
in the United States 


by 


Major Maxwell S. McKnicut, C.M.P. 


Prisoner of War Division, Office of The Provost Marshal General 
U.S. War Department 


The regulation of the conditions of employment of prisoners of 
war in relation to the Geneva Convention of 1929 and the situation in 
this respect in Germany and Great Britain have previously been out- 
lined in the Review.! The Office welcomes the opportunity to supple- 
ment this series with the following article, describing the provisions 
in force in the United States. These have undergone frequent amend- 
ment as successive stages have been reached in the progress of the war’, 
but the direction and basic features of the prisoner of war labour pro- 
gramme remain comparatively constant. It is in the light of this 
circumstance that the article should be considered. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR 
Number and Distribution 


HE United States has been at war since December 1941, but 
prisoners of war in substantial numbers were not received for 
internment in the continental United States until the late spring 
and summer of 1943. These prisoners include the first foreign 
army prisoners of war held in the continental United States in 
more than a century, and the first prisoners of war to be held there 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, PP. 169-196: 
“The Conditions of Employment of Prisoners of War: the Geneva Convention 
of 1929 and its Application”; Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, RP. 316-323: “The 
Employment of Prisoners of War in Germany”; Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, 
pp. 191-196: ‘The Employment of Prisoners of War in Great Britain”. 

? For example, on 6 May 1944, the War Department announced that, in keep- 
ing with the co-belligerent status of Italy, Italian prisoners of war were being 
given an opportunity to volunteer for special service units, which will perform 
services of various kinds in support of the war effort of the United States, except 
actual combat. Comprehensive information concerning the Italian service units 
OM = — for publication at the time of writing of the present article 

ay 1944). 
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under the existing international treaties.. The Secretary of War 
announced on 1. April 1944 that the total number of prisoners of 
war in custody of the War Department in the continental United 
States was 183,618. This total consisted of 133,135 Germans, 50,136 
Italians’, and 347 Japanese. 

Prior to the arrival of this potentially large labour supply in 
the United States, the utilisation of prisoner of war labour was 
considered a problem mainly for the military rather than the 
civilian authorities. To achieve the best possible advantage from 
prisoner labour within the military establishment, prisoner of war 
camps were established principally at Army posts, camps, and 
stations, where prisoners could perform many housekeeping tasks. 
These services included the operation of laundries and shoe repair 
shops, salvaging clothing, road repair, land drainage, and many 
other types of work. Posts in the southern half of the United 
States were favoured in the location of prisoner of war camps 
since the milder climate made lower construction and operating 
costs possible. 

A factor which influenced not only the location of prisoner of 
war camps but also their size was the problem of providing security. 
Before 1943 the United States had almost no experience with 
prisoners of war. At the initial planning stage, security rather than 
employment opportunities was the paramount consideration. 
This accounts for the location of some large prisoner of war camps 
in relatively isolated communities, where employment for prisoners 
of war consists of limited seasonal agricultural work. With more 
experience in handling prisoners of war, observation of the conduct 
of large numbers of prisoners over many months showed that the 
extensive use of prisoners on work projects situated outside en- 
closures under guard was not inconsistent with the internal security 
of the United States. This conclusion was reached as increased 
demands arose for prisoner of war labour. The full utilisation of 
prisoners on essential and useful work projects then became the 
primary objective of the prisoner of war labour programme. 

The arrival in the United States in 1943 of large numbers of 
prisoners of war coincided with the development of acute man- 
power shortages in certain areas in the country, both in industry 
and in agriculture. To alleviate manpower shortages by recourse 





1 A few thousand naval prisoners of war were interned in the United States 
in the war of 1914-1918. 

2 This figure includes Italian prisoners of war serving with Italian service 
units. Those Italian prisoners who do not volunteer, or who are otherwise un- 
acceptable for assignment to service units, are governed by the same regulations 
as German and Japanese prisoners. Italians assigned to service units remain 
prisoners of war but are accorded liberties and privileges not permitted other 


prisoners. 
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to prisoner of war labour where prisoners could properly be em- 
ployed meant that the utilisation of such labour became increasingly 
a problem for the civilian authorities. The areas of manpower 
shortages frequently did not correspond to the location of the 
prisoner of war camps already constructed. Branch camps were 
therefore established to place prisoners near work projects which 
could not be serviced from base camps. Many of the areas of 
manpower shortage occurred in the northern regions of the United 
States, and it was there that most of the new camps were located. 
This trend has continued. 


Prisoner of War Camps 


Prisoner of war camps are either base camps or branch camps. 
Base camps are established on a permanent basis. Branch camps 
are established on a permanent or temporary basis under the super- 
vision of their base camps. There are now 99 base camps and 98 
branch camps. 

At the present time, three fifths of the base prisoner of war 
camps are located at Army posts, camps, and stations. The average 
capacity of these camps is approximately 2,500. A few contain 
merely 150 or 200 prisoners. Others have a capacity of 6,000 and 
7,000. The capacity of most ranges from 1,000 to 5,000. Two 
thirds of the base camps are in the south and the southwest regions 
of the United States, where almost three fourths of the prisoners 
of war are interned. The number of camps and prisoners in these 
two regions are about equal. One fifth of the base camps are located 
in the Middle West and contain one eighth of the prisoners. The 
remaining camps, approximately one sixth of the total, are scattered 
throughout the East and West and contain one tenth of the total 
number of prisoners. 

Prisoner of war camps are now located to secure the maximum 
employment of prisoners. Initially, the location of prisoner of war 
camps and standards of housing and facilities were rigidly con- 
trolled by the War Department, resulting in uniform standards 
on a broad national pattern. The increased demands for prisoner 
of war labour on projects outside the military establishment required 
a flexibility in furnishing this labour which could only be achieved 
by decentralising authority to the regional and local levels. The 
principal regional level is the service command, of which there are 
nine within the continental United States. The commanding 
generals of the service commands were given the responsibility 
for the establishment of prisoner of war camps in accordance with 
a broad basic policy laid down by the War Department. 
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In the location of prisoner of war camps, military installations 
are utilised whenever possible in order to use existing housing, 
land, and services. Available Federal Government camps, inclu- 
ding those formerly belonging to the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the National Youth Administration, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and other governmental agencies, are also utilised. In 
addition, State and local fair grounds and buildings, armouries, 
schools, and auditoriums, and privately operated facilities are 
converted to house prisoners of war. 

When prisoner of war camps are erected by entirely new con- 
struction, they are substantially in accordance with a standard 
layout plan. The basic feature of the plan is the compound. A 
camp consists of one or more compounds surrounded by two wire 
fences. Compounds are separated from each other by a single fence. 
Each compound houses four companies of prisoners or approximate- 
ly 1,000 prisoners. The housing and messing facilities are equival- 
ent to those furnished to United States troops at base camps as 
required by the Geneva Convention.! These facilities consist of 
five barracks, a latrine containing showers and laundry tubs with 
unlimited hot and cold running water, a mess hall, and an adminis- 
trative building for each company. In addition, each compound 
is provided with a recreation building, an infirmary, a workshop, 
a canteen building, and an administration building. The compound 
area is sufficient to provide outdoor recreation space. Each camp 
also has a chapel, a station hospital, and a large outdoor recreation 
-area for the use of all prisoners at the camp. At some camps located 
on an Army post, certain wards of the post hospital are designated 
for the use of prisoners of war in lieu of a.station hospital at the 
prisoner of war camp. 

Camps established through the conversion of existing housing 
must meet minimum standards. These standards include provi- 
sion for laundry tubs, indoor and outdoor recreation space, post 





1 Articles 10 and 11 of the Geneva Convention, dealing respectively with the 
installation of camps and the food of prisoners of war, read as follows: 


Art. 10. Prisoners of war shall be lodged in buildings or huts which afford 
all possible safeguards as regards hygiene and salubrity. 

The premises must be entirely free from damp, and adequately heated 
and lighted. All precautions shall be taken against the danger of fire. 

As regards dormitories, their total area, minimum cubic air space, fittings 
and bedding material, the conditions shall be the same as for the depot troops 
of the detaining Power. 

Art. 11. The food ration of prisoners of war shall be equivalent in quantity 
and quality to that of the depot troops. 

Prisoners shall also be afforded the means of preparing for themselves such 
additional articles of food as they may possess. 

Sufficient drinking water shall be supplied to them. The use of tobacco 
shall be authorised. Prisoners may be employed in the kitchens. 

All collective disciplinary measures affecting food are prohibited. 
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exchange space, infirmary, hospital and chapel facilities, sufficient 
heat and light for buildings or tents, adequate drainage, and a water 
supply, including hot water in sufficient quantity. In addition, 
the quarters for officers must provide 120 square feet per man, 
and those for other ranks' 40 square feet per man. 

When a camp is established by the military authorities to pro- 
vide labour for private contractors, the expense involved is borne 
by the contractors unless the net income to the War Department 
during the duration of the contract (but not in excess of a six 
months’ period) will exceed the costs of construction or conversion 
of the camp and the work allowances paid to the prisoners by the 
Government. Contractors are granted allowances when they pro- 
vide housing facilities or subsistence for prisoners and guard per- 
sonnel. Allowance for the transportation of prisoners and guards 
is provided also if it has not been the contractor’s practice to trans- 
port free labour free of charge. 

Prisoner of war labour is utilised as much as possible in the 
construction of new camps, the conversion of existing housing, and 
the preparation of tent camps. Advance detachments of prisoners 
prepare sites, including roads and fencing, and perform other 
common and semi-skilled labour incident to the establishment 
of prisoner of war camps. Prisoners are made available to con- 
tractors to assist in the establishment of camps at the rate of pay 
which the prisoners received from the War Department. 


Organisation and Control of Prisoners 


Upon the arrival of prisoners of war at ports in the continental 
United States, officers and men are transported separately by 
rail to base camps according to nationality. At the camps, they 
are assigned to companies of approximately 250 prisoners each. 

If processing—which consists principally in the completion of 
a basic personal record for each prisoner—has not been completed 
previously, it is accomplished when the prisoners arrive at the base 
camps. This record contains the prisoner’s photograph, finger- 
prints, and essential personal data. In line with the emphasis on 
securing the maximum benefit from prisoner of war labour, and 
to permit the prisoners to be employed as far as practicable on 
work which they performed in civil life; the American Army classifi- 
cation system has been extended to all prisoners except German 
officers. A punch card is completed for each prisoner, recording 
main and secondary occupations and degree of skill. By machine 





1 Privates and non-commissioned officers, described in the United States 
service as “enlisted men”’. 
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methods, all prisoners of a desired occupation and skill are rapidly 
tabulated whenever the need arises. 

There are no officer camps as such, with one exception. At 
some camps, an officers’ compound is constructed adjoining but 
separate from the compounds for other ranks. Officers are provided 
with orderlies from among the prisoners of other ranks. In some 
instances, separate prisoner of war camps have been designated 
exclusively for non-commissioned officers. However, non-commis- 
sioned officers are found at all camps containing privates in order 
to provide supervision both for the internal economy of the camp 
and for work details.! 

Prisoners remain in military custody at all times, and therefore 
all prisoner of war installations are administered and the prisoners 
guarded by United States military personnel. Prisoners are not 
permitted to leave camp without adequate guard. The guards are 
specially trained Army military police. As a security measure, 
prisoners on work details are returned to the camp each night. 
This precaution tends: to limit the area in which prisoner labour 
can be made available from each camp, but this obstacle is over- 
come by establishing branch camps near work projects. Work 
details are guarded by the minimum guard personnel required to 
provide reasonable security against escapes. Prisoners may be 
employed without guards in areas in which military personnel 
are regularly on duty, provided that the prisoners are under a 
United States supervisor and that frequent counts of prisoners 
and inspections of their work are made at irregular intervals. 


Food and Clothing 


Prisoners are furnished with rations equivalent to those of 
United States troops at base camps. The Quartermaster General 
has prepared menus for prisoners of war suggesting alteration of 
the rations to accommodate national dietary habits. Beers and 
light wines are permitted at the prisoner’s own expense. Whenever 
subsistence is furnished by private contractors, the Army standards 
of quantity and quality are required. 

Canteens are established in each prisoner of war camp, where 
prisoners may purchase sweets, crackers, fresh fruit, soft drinks, 
and such other food products and supplies as are approved by the 
camp commander. Prisoners are not restricted to purchases at the 
canteen since purchases elsewhere are authorised if approved by 
the camp commander. 





1 “Tabour detachments”’ or work details are dealt with in Article 33 of the 
Geneva Convention (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 
1943, loc. cit. pp. 186-187). 
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Except as circumstances warrant or climate requires, no uni- 
form or suit is issued as a replacement to a prisoner who is not an 
officer until the one in which he was captured has become unfit for 
use. The uniforms of prisoners are renovated and used when prac- 
ticable. The clothing of officers and the national uniforms of other 
ranks are not marked, but the outer clothing issued to the latter is 
marked with an identifying ““P.W’’. denoting prisoner of war. 
However, it is customary not to permit prisoners to go outside the 
enclosures on work assignments unless their outer clothing is appro- 
priately marked. 

Tables of clothing and equipage allowances provide adequately 
for the normal needs of prisoners of war during summer and winter. 
In order that the full utilisation of prisoner of war labour may 
not be impeded or the health and safety of prisoners endangered 
by the lack of adequate clothing, procedures are established for 
requisitioning special items of clothing and equipment not specific- 
ally authorised in the tables of allowances. Excess allowances are 
approved, for instance, when prisoners are employed on rice harvest- 
ing, revetment work, and other projects where they may have to 
stand in water. 


Tue UTILISATION OF PRISONER OF WAR LABOUR 
Liability to Perform Work 


The War Department has directed that prisoners will be re- 
quired to perform any and all work consistent with their rank and 
status and in accordance with the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion and regulations issued by the War Department. The extent 
to which the United States may benefit from the productive labour 
of the prisoners under its control depends first upon the permissive 
provisions of the Convention. The general language frequently 
contained in the Geneva Convention cannot be defined always 
with such particularity as to cover all possible situations. To meet 
this problem a Prisoner of War Employment Reviewing Board 
was constituted within the War Department. In any case of sub- 
stantial doubt or question regarding the permissibility under the 
Convention of any particular type of work, the matter is referred 
to the Board for final decision. 

The prohibitions on the utilisation of prisoner labour contained 
in the Geneva Convention relate to the rank and status of the 
prisoner, his physical capacity, and types of work. Under the War 
Department regulations, officer prisoners are not required to work. 
Non-commissioned officer prisoners are required to do supervisory 
work only. Officers and non-commissioned officers may make a 
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written request for work which they are not required to perform; 
the camp commander provides such work if feasible. No prisoner 
is employed at work for which he is physically unfit, nor may he 
be permitted to volunteer for work the performance of which is 
prohibited by the Geneva Convention. Members of the military 
forces of the United States are not permitted to employ prisoners 
of war for personal services. 

Though the employment of prisoners of war by the detaining 
Power on degrading or menial work is not expressly forbidden by 
the Convention, the War Department has recognised this prohibi- 
tion as a well settled rule of the customary law of nations. The pro- 
hibition has not been interpreted to bar the employment of prisoners 
on the ordinary and frequently unpleasant tasks performed by un- 
skilled or low grade manual labour, for example, ditch digging 
and the manual tasks of agriculture. Work connected with the 
administration, management, and maintenance of prisoner of 
war camps is not affected by this rule. 


Work Connected with War Oberations 


Article 31 of the Geneva Convention contains a general pro- 
hibition against using prisoners in work having a ‘“‘direct connec- 
tion with the operation of the war’’, and a particular prohibition 
against using prisoners ‘“‘in the manufacture or transport of arms 
or munitions of any kind, or on the transport of material destined 
for combatant units’’. 

The War Department has construed the general prohibition to 
mean that prisoners of war may be employed in all those occupa- 
tions which are normally necessary for the feeding, clothing, and 
sheltering of human beings as such, even though this work may 
be performed for, or results in benefits to, members of the military 
establishment, but that prisoners of war may not be employed in 
work which is solely of value in assisting the conduct of active 
belligerent operations. Therefore, for example, prisoners may be 
employed to manufacture trucks and parts thereof, though these 
may eventually be put to military uses, but they may not be em- 
ployed to manufacture parts used exclusively for tanks. Also, 
prisoners may be used in agriculture, food processing, the manu- 
facture of cloth and leather, and the like, though soldiers may 
consume the crops or wear the clothing and shoes. The phrase 
“direct connection with the operation of the war’’ cannot be de- 
fined with particularity, and doubtful cases are therefore referred to 
the Prisoner of War Employment Review Board fordecision. The 
Board has ruled that work on the organic transportation equip- 
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ment of a unit which has been alerted for oversea duty or on the 
preparation of motor vehicles against hazards incident to oversea 
transportation is prohibited. 

The particular prohibition contained in Article 31 forbids the 
use of prisoners of war in the manufacture (including salvage or 
repair) or transport of arms or munitions of any kind. The phrase 
“arms or munitions’’ is taken to refer to explosives, ammunition, 
weapons, aircraft or naval craft, tanks or any other lethal device, 
or parts therefor, designed exclusively for combat. The Article 
also prohibits the use of prisoners for the transport of material 
destined for combatant units. This prohibition is interpreted as 
covering not only arms or munitions but all material intended for 
such units, including that required for their feeding, clothing, 
and sheltering. The phrase “combatant units’’ is defined as units 
actually engaged, or about to engage, in operations against the 
enemy. 

Early in 1944, the German High Command officially conveyed 
to German prisoners of war in the United States its attitude con- 
cerning the performance of work by non-commissioned officers 
and privates. It stated that to perform work was also in the 
prisoners’ own interest, in so far as work offers an opportunity of 
finding the diversion necessary for the maintenance of physical 
and mental health; it was expected, therefore, that German prisoners 
of war would accept the opportunity of paid work outside the 
prisoner of war camps in so far as the work had no immediate rela- 
tion to the conduct of the war. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the German High Command as early as July 1940, 
through the Protecting Power, urged non-commissioned officers 
in England that they should make use of every opportunity offer- 
ing work having no direct relation with the conduct of the war, 
although according to the Geneva Convention they may decline 
non-supervisory labour. The view taken by the German High 
Command has had a salutary effect upon the attitude of the 
prisoners and has contributed towards their effective utilisation in 
the United States. 


Unhealthy or Dangerous Work 


The prohibition contained in Article 32 of the Geneva Con- 
vention! is construed by the War Department to forbid the em- 
ployment of prisoners of war on jobs considered to be unhealthy 


1 This Article reads: 


It is forbidden to use prisoners of war on unhealthy or dangerous work. 
Conditions of labour shall not be rendered more arduous by disciplinary 


measures. 
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or dangerous either because of their inherent nature, or because of 
the particular conditions under which they are performed, or by 
reason of the individual’s physical unfitness or lack of technical 
skill. The particular task is considered, not the industry as a whole. 
The specific conditions attending each job are decisive. For exam- 
ple, an otherwise dangerous task may be made safe by the use of a 
proper appliance, and an otherwise safe job rendered dangerous by 
the circumstances in which the work is required to be done. Work 
which is dangerous for the untrained may be safe for those whose 
training and experience have made them adept in it. 

In conformity with these considerations, prisoners are not em- 
ployed on tasks: (1) beyond the individual’s physical capacity; 
(2) involving the use of inherently dangerous mechanisms or agen- 
cies, for example, high-speed cutting instruments and explosives, 
or mechanisms which are dangerous because the prisoner is un- 
skilled in their use; (3) requiring the prisoner to climb to dangerous 
heights, or to expose himself to risk of injury from falling bodies 
or bodies in swift motion and not under full control, or to incur 
similar dangers to life or limb, for example, to engage in aerial 
cable operations, top felling, or felling on excessively steep slopes 
in the logging industry. 

Before approving a work project, an on-the-job determination 
is made in each instance as to the suitability of the work, taking 
into account such basic factors as the inherent nature of the job, 
the actual working conditions, the prisoner’s physical fitness and 
training, and the informed advice of persons familiar with the 
occupations concerned. To ensure further compliance with the 
standards prescribed by the War Department, preliminary job 
training is given when necessary; protective clothing and accesso- 
ries, including hard-toed shoes, goggles and gloves, are secured 
when required; and the existence and adequacy of safety devices 
are ascertained. Safety devices on prisoner of war projects must 
be on a parity with the safeguards provided for civilian labour. 
Periodic inspections of approved projects are made to ensure that 
satisfactory conditions are maintained at all times. 

In accordance with the foregoing standards, the War Depart- 
ment has authorised the employment of prisoners of war on the 
production of logs, pulpwood, chemical wood, fuelwood and other 
forest products, and on the production of lumber and wood pro- 
ducts. Prisoners are selected for work in these industries who are 
physically fit for the work and who are qualified by civilian occupa- 
tion and training or by preliminary job training. With the advice 
and assistance of the United States Forest Service, all prisoners 
who work in these industries receive, both before and during such 
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employment, the necessary training in American methods and 
procedures, in the use of tools and equipment, and in the safety 
measures particularly applicable to their work. In addition to 
the prohibitions already noted, prisoners may not be used in many 
types of work in the logging industry, including swamp logging, 
stream driving, booming, or other occupations which present a 
hazard of drowning, or of wetting clothing to the detriment of 
health, power skidding and loading, and broadcast slash burning. 
All prisoners are excluded from the woods during periods of critical 


fire hazard. 
Types of Work Performed 


Prisoners of war are employed on various types of work in 
accordance with priorities established by the War Department. 
Essential work on or in connection with military reservations nor- 
mally has priority over any other type of paid work. Essential 
work is defined as that which would have to be done whether or 
not there were any available prisoners of war. Every effort is 
made to employ prisoners on work in connection with military 
reservations because it is the most satisfactory and economical 
means of utilising their labour. The prisoners perform work essential 
to the maintenance and operation of military reservations as dis- 
tinguished from work of improvement or beautification, and render 
services essential to the health, maintenance, or well-being of troops, 
including the operation of quartermaster laundries. Prisoners are 
used to displace American troops whenever possible. Generally 
speaking, they are not utilised in lieu of civilians in military estab- 
lishments located in areas where there is a surplus of labour. How- 
ever, prisoners of war may be employed at these military establish- 
ments, as well as at those in areas of general shortages of labour 
when civilians cannot be employed because they are unavailable 
or there are no appropriated funds to pay civilians. Prisoners may 
be employed also when displaced civilian employees can be trans- 
ferred to other appropriate work at the same installation or one 
in the vicinity or when appropriate employment is available in 
the community. 

The labour performed by prisoners of war on or in connection 
with military establishments consists of prisoner of war camp 
work and regular Army post, camp or station work. The types of 
paid work projects in connection with prisoner of war facilities 
include prisoner of war company and stockade -administration, 
maintenance and supply, orderlies for officer prisoners and camp 
hospitals, and canteen management. The types of paid work pro- 
jects in connection with military establishments other than prisoner 
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of war facilities include bakery, laundry, clothing and equipment, 
grounds and roads, motor maintenance and repairs, post hospital, 
post exchange, maintenance and supply of buildings and utilities, 
and prisoners’ messes. 

Prisoners of war who are not allocated to work on or in con- 
nection with military establishments are available for assignment 
to work projects certified by the War Manpower Commission and 
the War Food Administration according to priorities indicated by 
these agencies. These work projects include agriculture, forestry 
and logging, mining and quarrying, construction, food processing, 
transportation, and trade. 

Prisoners who are not being utilised on essential military re- 
servation work or on certified work projects may be employed on 
useful, but not necessarily essential, work on or in connection with 
military reservations. 


Extent of Utilisation 


Between June 1943 and 31 March 1944, prisoners of war 
accomplished 19,300,321 man-days of work, including 12,298,165 
man-days on Army and certified work projects not connected with 
the maintenance of the prisoners’ own camps. Contracts for 
prisoner of war labour totalling $11 million have been negotiated. 

As previously noted, work by officer prisoners of war is volun- 
tary, and non-commissioned officers may be used for supervisory 
work only, unless they volunteer for other work. The principal 
labour force, therefore, consists of privates, 65.1 per cent. of whom 
were employed in March 1944; the proportion of Italian privates 
employed was significantly larger than that of Germans, namely, 
68.3 per cent. as against 63.8 per cent. The corresponding figures 
for the employment of officers and non-commissioned officers 
during the same month were 7.3 per cent. and 45.0 per cent. respect- 
ively. A total of 2,815,383 man-days of prisoner of war labour was 
worked during March, which was equivalent to the full-time em- 
ployment of 104,290 men. 

The employment of prisoners declined only slightly during the 
winter months. A sharp decline was avoided by shifting prisoners 
from the large base camps with fewer employment opportunities 
to base and branch camps with higher employment. Of the man- 
days lost by privates during March, 6.9 per cent. was the result 
of hospitalisation, 14.0 per cent. was because of bad weather, 
56.5 per cent. represented no work available, and 22.6 per cent. 
was because of other causes, including time lost as the result of 
transfers, sickness in quarters, disciplinary confinement, and mis- 
cellaneous minor causes or work stoppage. 
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Work connected with the administration, management, and 
maintenance of prisoner of war camps amounted to 27.3 per cent. 
of the prisoner of war labour performed in March. Maintenance 
of posts, camps, and stations other than prisoner of war camps 
accounted for an additional 44.9 per cent. Agricultural work 
amounted to 6.6 per cent., quartermaster laundry work to 3.4 per 
cent.,and other miscellaneous work to 17.8 per cent. Agricultural 
operations used 5,794 man-months in March. That the employ- 
ment of prisoners in agriculture will increase sharply during the 
spring and summer of this year is indicated by the contracts which 
are now being negotiated. Numerous requests have been received 
for the use of prisoners in food processing from April to November 
1944. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Contractual Employment 


Prisoners of war are not permitted to work for private indivi- 
duals and Government agencies, other than the War and Navy 
Departments, except under contract. A method of co-operation 
between Federal military and civilian authorities has been agreed 
upon with regard to making contracts for prisoner of war labour. 


The basic feature of the plan is that requests for the use of prisoner 
of war labour are channelled to the military authorities through 
the civilian authorities, while contracts for the use of this labour 
are executed and administered by the War Department. 

The War Department, the War Food Administration, and the 
War Manpower Commission have agreed upon certain general 
policies, in accordance with which the War Department is under 
no obligation to furnish prisoner of war labour, but prisoners whom 
it finds it can make available to other agencies and private em- 
ployers may be utilised as a source of manpower. Prisoners are 
employed only on projects which the War Department determines 
are in conformity with the provisions of the Geneva Convention 
and with security regulations. The War Department, upon re- 
quest of the War Food Administration and the War Manpower 
Commission, furnishes general information as to the prospective 
availability of prisoner of war labour. 

The War Food Administration receives and investigates re- 
quests for the use of prisoners in agriculture. All other requests are 
received and investigated by the War Manpower Commission. 
Those requests which are in accordance with the policies of these 
agencies and are approved by them are.forwarded to the appro- 
priate officials of the War Department. The certificate supplied 
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by these agencies to the War Department contains certain informa- 
tion, including the need for prisoner labour of specific employers, 
the unavailability of other labour at prevailing wages and working 
conditions, the priority of alternative requests, the man-hours or 
man-days of work for which prisoners are to be assigned, the place 
and type of work on which request is made for the assignment of 
prisoners, the customary working day and other conditions, and 
the price to be paid by the employer to the Government. The 
priority of all requests is determined by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

Upon receipt of the certificate, the War Department determines 
whether it is feasible to make prisoners available under the terms 
provided in the certificate. If it is determined to be feasible, the 
War Department endeavours to enter into a contract with the 
employer conforming to the terms set forth in the certificate. In 
any event, the War Food Administration or the War Manpower 
Commission, as the case may be, is advised promptly of the action 
taken. 

Prisoners employed under contract are paid by the War Depart- 
ment and not by the employer. The employer pays the United 
States Treasury the sum specified in the contract. This sum is 
equivalent to the cost of the job if it were done by free labour at 
the wages prevailing in the locality for similar work. Under certain 
circumstances, allowances are granted the employer when he 
furnishes considerations which he does not normally provide when 
employing free labour. These allowances include those for housing 
and utilities, subsistence, and transportation. The amount of the 
allowances is carefully controlled, and in no case may an individual 
contract for the labour of prisoners of war be entered into when 
it is anticipated that the gross income under the contract will be 
less than the sum of the anticipated prisoner of war payroll and 
any contract allowances for subsistence and transportation, except 
in emergencies when the labour to be performed is necessary to save 
valuable food crops. 

The contract provides in effect that the employer will maintain 
conditions of employment in conformity with the Geneva Conven- 
tion and that he will comply with all directions of the War Depart- 
ment for the correction or improvement of conditions of employ- 
ment, including those in violation of the Geneva Convention. 
Although the employer is bound by the contract to comply with 
the Convention, the War Department recognises that it is not 
relieved of its obligation to ensure that all requirements of the 
Convention are carried out; appropriate routine inspections are 
therefore maintained to ensure this compliance. 
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The administration of the foregoing policies for the employment 
of prisoners of war are decentralised in so far as practicable by the 
War Department, the War Food Administration, and the War 
Manpower Commission. Except when agricultural work is con- 
cerned, prospective employers of prisoners of war apply to the 
local office of the United States Employment Service. The principal 
function performed by the Employment Service office is to ensure 
that prisoners of war do not compete with free American labour 
and that wage rates are maintained. If newspaper, radio and 
other types of advertising do not provide adequate free labour to 
meet the demand, the required certification of need for prisoner 
of war labour is then prepared or completed. The certificate con- 
tains information including the current wage rate for the particular 
work to be performed. The wage rate is determined from a record 
maintained of rates established at wage hearings and wages offered 
by individuals or groups for performing various types of work. 
After approval by the State and regional directors of the War Man- 
power Commission, the certificate of need is directed to the prisoner 
of war camp commander in the vicinity of the work project. A 
similar procedure is followed when agricultural work is concerned, 
except that the channels of the War Food Administration are used. 
Prospective employers apply to the county agricultural agent. 
At the level of the State director, each approved certificate is 
referred to the State Director of the War Manpower Commission 
to be given an appropriate priority. 

The camp commander may not refuse to contract for fifty or 
more prisoners of war without the approval of the service com- 
mander. If sufficient prisoners of war are not available, surplus 
prisoners from one camp are transferred to the camp where they 
are needed. When the certificate of need is for less than fifty 
prisoners of war and the camp commander is unable to contract 
or determines that a contract is not feasible, he advises the prospec- 
tive employer and notifies the State directors of the War Manpower 
Commission or the War Food Administration as the case may be. 
By this means, these agencies in certain instances are able to refer 
the certificates to a prisoner of war camp able to supply the labour 


needed. 
Compensation 


Prisoners are not paid for work which is connected with the 
administration, management, and maintenance of prisoner of war 
camps, including auxiliary establishments such as branch camps 
and hospitals, and which is primarily for the benefit of the prisoners, 
except as described below. The types of unpaid work include: 
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(a) work connected with the internal economy of prisoner of war 
companies; (b) work incidental to improving or providing for the 
comfort or health of prisoners, including work connected with 
kitchens, canteens, fuel, garbage disposal, hospitals, and camp 
dispensaries; and (c) work necessary for the maintenance or repair 
of the prisoner of war camp compound, including barracks, roads, 
walks, sewers, sanitary facilities, water pipes, and fences. 

Prisoners are paid for all work other than that referred to above. 
The types of paid work include: (a) all work performed under con- 
tract with a Government agency or private employer; (0) all work 
for branches and services of the War and Navy Departments; and 
(c) orderly service for officer prisoners’ compounds. In addition 
they are paid for service in connection with the administration, 
management, and maintenance of prisoner of war camps and auxi- 
liary establishments when the work requires special training and 
qualifications on the part of the prisoner, for example, bookkeeping, 
accounting, stenography, plumbing, etc., and the prisoner is em- 
ployed full time on such work, thereby being prevented from per- 
forming other types of paid work. 

When employed on paid work, whether in a supervisory capacity 
or otherwise, prisoners, including officers and non-commissioned 
officers, are compensated at the maximum rate of 80 cents per day 
unless a different rate of compensation is prescribed by War Depart- 
ment directive for a specific type of work. Payment may be made 
for less than a full day’s work, when the prisoner works less than 
the full working day. It may be made at a lower daily rate when 
the prisoner, with the exercise of due diligence, produces less than 
he should have produced during his working time. 

All allowances are paid in script redeemable for merchandise 
at the camp canteen.' If the prisoner so elects, his allowances, in 
whole or in part, may be credited to a trust fund account, against 
which he may draw either for the issue of canteen coupons or to 
make purchases outside the prisoner of war camp if approved by 
the camp commander. A prisoner is not permitted to have money 
in his possession at any time. 

Prisoners of war are permitted to manufacture articles for sale 
provided that this activity does not interfere with other work. 
Sales are permitted to the public through the camp canteen or 





1 In addition to any work allowances, German and Italian officer prisoners, 
whether or not they volunteer to work for pay, receive monthly allowances ranging 
from $20 for second lieutenants to $40 for majors and above. Japanese officers 
receive the pay which they would receive as members of their armed forces, with 
the exception of first and second lieutenants, who receive $28 and $25 per month 
respectively. Other ranks are paid an allowance of 10 cents per day per man in 


addition to their work allowance. 
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Army exchange at current market prices. The amount derived from 
the sale, less a small handling charge, is credited to the prisoner’s 
trust fund account. 


Hours of Work 


Article 30 of the Geneva Convention prescribes that ‘the 
duration of the daily work of prisoners of war, including the time 
of the journey to and from work, shall not be excessive and shall 
in no case exceed that permitted for civil workers of the locality 
employed on the same work’’. In carrying out this provision, the 
War Department has ruled that travel not exceeding two hours 
each way, a total daily travel of four hours, may be computed 
where necessary as part of the permissible working day, provided 
the total length of each working day, including travel time, does 
not exceed a total of twelve hours. Each prisoner is allowed a 
period of rest of twenty-four consecutive hours every week, usually 
on Sunday. When emergencies require work on Sunday, the day 
of rest is accorded as soon as practicable thereafter, and in no event 
is the interval between successive rest days longer than nine days. 

Each contract for prisoner of war labour contains a provision 
which specifies the length of the day’s work permitted for civil 
workers in the region employed on the same work, and requires 


the employer not to exceed this length. The employer also must 
agree to allow each prisoner a rest of twenty-four consecutive 
hours every week, preferably on Sunday. 


Disability Compensation 


Each prisoner of war engaged in work for pay is considered an 
employee of the United States for the purpose of disability com- 
pensation, whether he works on a project sponsored by the United 
States, by a State or subdivision thereof, by a municipal or private 
corporation, or by an individual or individuals. For this reason, 
employers who contract for prisoner of war labour are not required 
to procure workmen’s compensation coverage on prisoners of war. 

If a prisoner sustains injury arising out of and in the course 
of work for pay, not caused by his wilful misconduct, or by the 
intention to bring about the injury or death of himself or another, 
or by his voluntary intoxication which prevents him from con- 
tinuing work for pay, he may be paid, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War, by the War Department at the rate of 40 cents per 
day exclusive of Sundays: (a) until he again is able to engage in 
work for pay; or (6) until his repatriation; or (c) until his death. 
The occurrence of any one of these three.possibilities terminates 
disability payment. 
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In each case of injury, a sworn injury report to the camp com- 
mander is made promptly by the officer, non-commissioned officer 
or guard in charge of the work detail. A medical officer examines 
the prisoner as soon as possible after the injury takes place and 
submits a certified medical report to the camp commander. The 
camp commander appoints an officer whose duty it is to receive 
and examine these two reports and to make a written report to 
the camp commander, with a recommendation allowing or disallow- 
ing compensation, with the reasons therefor. In any case in which 
this officer considers such action advisable, and in all cases in which 
a recommendation disallowing compensation is contemplated by 
him, the officer, prior to submitting his report to the camp com- 
mander, gives the injured prisoner the opportunity to be heard 
and to introduce evidence and present witnesses in support of his 
claim. The camp commander may dispense with the action by 
such officer and appoint a board of officers to hear the case and 
submit recommendations. Upon receiving recommendations, the 
camp commander allows or disallows compensation. In order to 
prevent miscarriages of justice, the action of the camp commander 
is subject to review by the area service commander. 


Other Conditions 


With the establishment of increasing numbers of branch camps, 
local health conditions have been taken into account when locating 
branch prisoner of war camps. Where necessary, the State Boards 
of Health approve sites for branch camps in so far as malaria, 
water supply, and sanitation are concerned. Prisoner of war labour 
is made available for mosquito control projects. 

Prisoners of war are furnished with medical and dental treat- 
ment identical with that provided to United States troops. They 
are given a complete physical examination upon their first arrival 
at a prisoner of war camp. At least once a month thereafter, they 
are inspected by a medical officer. Prisoners are classified by the 
attending medical officer according to their ability to work, as 
follows: (a) heavy work; (0) light work; (c) sick, or otherwise in- 
capacitated—no work. Employable prisoners perform work only 
when the job is commensurate with their physical condition. Pro- 
tected personnel and prisoners of war who have had appropriate 
training are used as far as possible in sanitary and medical work 
necessary for the well-being of other prisoners. 








Net Wages and Real Wages 
in Germany 
by 


René LIVCHEN 
International Labour Office 


In an article by the same author published in a previous number 
of the Review! an analysis was given of the development of gross 
nominal wages in Germany between 1929 and 1942. The following 
article completes this study by a methodical presentation of the informa- 
tion avatlable concerning net wages—gross wages minus tax deduc- 
tions, social insurance contributions, etc.—on the one hand and real 
wages on the other. 


A study of net wages is especially necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the wage level in Germany because the wage tax, com- 
pulsory social insurance contributions, and other payments are 
deducted from wages before these are paid to the workers. Moreover, 
the worker has to meet his current expenses out of his net earn- 
ings, so that it is with them that this article is mainly concerned. 
Part of the deductions made from the worker’s wages are, of course, 
returned to him in another form. But the observations made in 
the following pages are applicable to industrial workers who are 
of working age and fit for work (hence not in receipt of an invalidity 
pension), who are in employment (therefore not drawing unem- 
ployment benefit), and who are in good health. 

With regard to real wages, it is obvious that no study of the 
movement of earnings between 1929 and 1942 would be complete 
unless account were taken of the variations in the cost of living 
during the period under review. The full bearing of the wage 
statistics.can be grasped only if they are related to the price of 
the articles which the workers have to purchase. 


Net WAGES 


The German Statistical Office published in 1938 an estimate of 
the proportion of the workers’ pay which employers deduct at the 
source on behalf of the Government and the compulsory insurance 
funds.? This series of figures is shown in table I (the figures published 
by the Statistical Office are those given in the percentage column; 
the others have been calculated by the author). 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943: “Wage 


Trends in Germany from 1929 to 1942”, by René Livcuen, pp. 714-732. 
2 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1938, p. 160. 
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TABLE I. GROSS AND NET WEEKLY EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS, 1929-1941 





Gross Deduction Net 
weekly weekly 
earnings! earnings 
Amount % of gross 
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1929 44.09 
1930 40.61 
1931 35.73 
1932 29.51 
1933 30.16 
1934 32.36 
1935 33.15 
1936 34.39 
1937 35.59 
1938 37.31 
1939 38.72 
1940 39.89 
1941 42.51? 
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1 Average for March, June, September, and December. 
2 March, September, and December only. 


The deduction calculated by the Statistical Office is composed 
of the tax on wages, including the contribution to the unemploy- 


ment assistance fund which has been incorporated into the wage 
tax since 1935, the municipal tax (Birgersteuer), which affects 
workers in large towns only, and contributions to sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and invalidity and old-age insurance. The figures are ap- 
proximate, being calculated on the basis of special quarterly en- 
quiries into earnings, and apply to industrial workers only. 

The major part of the total deduction is formed by the worker’s 
share of the social insurance contribution, which. rose from 8.5 
per cent. of gross earnings in 1929 to 9.5 per cent. in 1931 and 1932 
and remained at a steady 9 per cent. from 1933 to 1937. 

In 1929 the wage tax represented 3.5 per cent. of gross earnings. 
This proportion fell during the crisis and the depression as a result 
of the decline in earnings to a level more closely approaching the 
exemption limit. After 1933 the proportion steadily rose again 
to about 4.5 per cent. in 1937. But the lowered proportion of the 
wage tax during the depression was not reflected in a reduction 
in the total sum deducted because of the increase in the relative 
size of social insurance contributions and the introduction of new 
taxes, such as the municipal tax in 1930 and the emergency supple- 
ment to the wage tax in 1931. 

The municipal tax is levied in large municipalities only. In Berlin 
an unmarried or married person, with one child, earning 34.62 
marks weekly pays a municipal tax of 2.33 per cent.; for a person 
with the same income and two children the rate is 0.29 per cent., 
while families with the same income and three children are exempt. 
As an average over the whole country, the part played by the 
municipal tax is insignificant. 
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Generally speaking, apart from the official rate of the tax and 
contributions, it is the movement of average earnings and the 
changes in their distribution around each average which play the 
sama part in determining the proportion deducted by the em- 
ployer. 

To the best of our knowledge, no estimate comparable to that 
given in table I for the years 1929-1937 has been made by any 
official German source for the period 1938-1941. Up to the out- 
break of war the rates of deduction remained unchanged, and the 
proportion of wages retained by employers probably continued 
to grow at the same rate as before; it may be estimated at 14 per 
cent. in 1938 and 1939. The War Economy Act of September 1939 
introduced a supplement to the wage tax applicable to weekly 
earnings of 54 marks and over, the full rate of 50 per cent. of the 
ordinary wage tax being due only on weekly earnings of 86 marks 
and over. In view of the very minor role played by the wage tax 
in the total deductions and the comparatively high exemption 
limits, the introduction of the supplementary wage tax probably 
had very little effect on the average total deduction for all workers, 
which may be estimated at something like 15 per cent. in 1940 
and 1941. 

On the basis of these figures, gross earnings and net earnings 
— the more recent years may be estimated to have varied as 

ollows: 





Gross Deduction Net 
weekly weekly 
earnings earnings 
Amount 








marks marks marks 


1938 37.31 5.22 32.09 
1939 38.72 5.42 33.30 
1940 39.89 5.98 33.91 
1941 42.51 6.38 36.13 























Generally speaking, therefore, it may be said that in view of 
the slight increase in the proportion retained by employers (from 
12 per cent. in 1929 to 15 per cent. in 1941), net earnings fell rather 
more steeply than gross earnings during the depression, and rose 
rather less rapidly after 1933; but the difference is unimportant.! 

The wage tax, the municipal tax, and social insurance contri- 
butions are not, however, the only compulsory payments which 
German workers have to meet. A study carried out by an institu- 
tion attached to the German Labour Front gives information con- 
cerning two other deductions: the subscription to the Labour 
Front, and the parish tax.? These two deductions from the worker’s 
pay are also made at the source. The study, which covered workers 
living in large towns only, does not provide figures for the average 
deductions made from the pay of all the workers covered, but 
merely analyses the deductions made from the pay of workers at 





1 For the exact significance of the figures for gross earnings (and therefore 
for net earnings), cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit., p. 718. 

2 ARBEITSWISSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT DER DEUTSCHEN ARBEITSFRONT: 
Jahrbuch, 1940/41, Vol. 2, p. 58. 
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different income levels and in different family circumstances. The 
following are the figures for some characteristic cases: an unmarried 
worker earning 32 marks weekly pays a subscription of 51 pfennigs 
to the Labour Front and 7 pfennigs as parish tax; one earning 40 
marks pays 65 and 14 pfennigs; and one earning 48 marks pays 79 
and 19 pfennigs. The rate for a married worker with two children 
earning 32 marks weekly is 42 pfennigs for the Labour Front and 
nothing for the parish tax; for one earning 40 marks, 51 pfennigs 
and 3 pfennigs; and for one earning 48 marks, 65 pfennigs and 6 
pfennigs. 

The subscription to the Labour Front and the parish tax, 
which in the illustrations given above vary between 58 and 98 
pfennigs for unmarried workers, and between 42 and 71 pfennigs 
for married workers with two children, when compared with the 
other deductions mentioned are of secondary importance only. 
To estimate their influence on the movement of net earnings, it 
must be remembered that the parish tax existed throughout the 
period under review, and also that the subscription to the Labour 
Front has replaced the worker’s trade union dues since 1933.! 
Whether the subscriptions to the German Labour Front were 
higher or lower than those formerly paid by the workers to their 
trade unions is of little importance for our present purpose; all 
that we need to know is that the subscription to the Labour Front 
or to the trade unions, as the case may be, and the parish tax re- 
present on an average 1 to 2 per cent. of gross wages.” 

Contributions to the Winter Relief Fund are another form of 
compulsory deduction at the source for the German worker. During 
the winter of 1941-42, from September to the end of March, the 
sums deducted by employers represented a supplementary 10 per 
cent. on the wage tax; but spread over the whole year as an average 
for all the workers, this contribution represents only a fraction of 
1 per cent. The total amount of all deductions at the source there- 
fore varied from 13-14 per cent. in 1929 to 17-18 per cent. in 1941. 

It is difficult in present-day Germany to say to what extent any 
given expenditure is compulsory. In certain circumstances the 
purchase of a newspaper may be obligatory. The enquiry of 1937 
into family budgets gives particulars of some other forms of ex- 
penditure which are more or less compulsory.* The figures published 
apply to 350 families only; of these, 349 had contributed to the 
Winter Relief Fund, 348 family breadwinners belonged to the 
German Labour Front, the organisation by which the enquiry was 
carried out, and 272 were members of the National Socialist Party, 





1 There is of course an essential difference between trade union dues and the 
subscription to the Labour Front. The former were entirely voluntary and repre- 
sented each member’s contribution to the advancement of objects which he 
regarded as worth the direct financial sacrifice of his contribution. The latter 
is imposed from above and goes to finance an organisation over which the worker 
has no control and the activities of which are sometimes directly contrary to his 
interests; a recent example of this is the support given by the Labour Front to 
the campaign for the lowering of piece rates. 

2 The parish tax is a special kind of payment which is included in the present 
analysis only because it is deducted at the source from the worker's earnings and 
is compulsory; the amount in all cases is practically negligible. 

8 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1939, p. 122. 
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which involved a certain amount of unavoidable expenditure on 
newspapers and propaganda leaflets. All these expenses, however, 
amounted to only a fraction of 1 per cent., and in many cases they 
merely replaced previous expenditure of a similar type. 

Generally speaking, therefore, it may be said that on an average, 
and for all German industrial workers, compulsory expenditure 
amounted roughly to 18 per cent. on weekly earnings of 40-43 
marks in 1940-41, whereas in 1929 the total amount of deductions, 
whether made at the source or “voluntary”, was about 14 per 
cent. on weekly earnings of about 44 marks. Throughout the 
period under review the proportion of earnings deducted did not 
vary in accordance with the movement of earnings, but increased 
steadily. 


REAL WAGES 


So far we have dealt only with nominal wages, gross or net. 
We must now consider the movement of the earnings of German 
workers in relation to the cost of living; in other words, the pur- 
chasing power of the workers’ earnings. 

In calculating real wages, the official German sources simply 
divide gross nominal earnings by the official cost-of-living index. 
This method is open to two objections. In the first place, while 
it does indeed give an indication of the purchasing power of gross 
earnings, we are here mainly concerned with the purchasing power 
of net earnings. Secondly, no account is taken of any changes which 
may have taken place in the worker’s consumption since the official 
cost-of-living index was revised on the basis of the family budget 
enquiry of 1927-28. 

The results of our calculations are given in table II. 


TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL AND REAL WEEKLY EARN- 
INGS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Base: 1929=100 





Gross Net 
weekly earnings! weekly earnings! 





Nominal Real Nominal Real 


1929 ‘ 100.0 100.0 
1930 ; 92.1 95.7 
1931 91.6 
1932 85.4 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
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1 Average for March, June, September, and December. 
2 March, September, and December only. 
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The series showing weekly earnings are derived from the special 
quarterly enquiries into earnings. The series showing net earnings 
are based on the figures in table I. Net earnings have been obtained 
simply by deducting the wage tax, the municipal tax, and social 
insurance contributions from gross earnings; this is because the 
information available concerning these deductions is more detailed 
than that concerning total deductions, but also and mainly because 
the official cost-of-living index takes no account of variations in 
direct taxation, social insurance contributions and subscriptions, 
whereas it does to some extent make allowance for variations in 
the price of goods and services, such as newspapers and leaflets, 
the purchase of which is more or less compulsory. 

The official cost-of-living index fell from 100 in 1929 to 77 in 
1933; up to 1939 it rose by slow degrees to 82, and the increase 
did not become at all more marked until 1940 and 1941 (it had 
risen to 88.7 in 1942). However, even in 1941 the cost of living 
was still very far from reaching the 1929 level. 

What was the effect of this movement of the cost of living on 
the purchasing power of gross weekly earnings? The drop in the 
cost-of-living index between 1929 and 1933 had the result of check- 
ing the fall in the index of real weekly earnings, which fell to 85.4 
as compared with 66.9 for nominal earnings. Nominal earnings 
began to increase again from 1933; but as the cost-of-living index 
rose more slowly, the index of real earnings rose more rapidly 
than that of nominal earnings, and reached the 1929 level by 1937- 
38, whereas nominal earnings did not do so until 1941-42. 

The index of net real earnings fell to a lower point during the 
depression, and rose more slowly afterwards than that of gross 
real earnings; but the difference was not very great, representing 
less than 5 per cent. in 1941. 

These data indicate what the movement of the purchasing 
power of the weekly earnings of German industrial workers would 
have been if there had been no change in their consumption, if the 
quantity of the goods consumed had remained constant, and if all 
their purchases had been made at the officially controlled prices. 

Taking the last point first, official German publications deny 
the existence of a black market for the more important items of 
working-class consumption. There have been reports from else- 
where, however, of black market prices for certain articles.? It is 
clearly impossible to estimate the part played by the black market 
in the life of an average worker, but calculations made on the 
basis of controlled prices would obviously be falsified to the extent 
that black market prices were actually paid. 

With regard to the changes in the quality and composition of 
working-class consumption between 1937 and 1941, which are not 
reflected in the official cost-of-living index, it should be noted in 
the first place that according to the Statistical Office the distribu- 
tion into five main groups of the expenditure of working-class 
families covered by the 1937 family budget enquiry corresponded 


1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Sept. 1941, p. 333. 

2 The Neue Ziircher Zeitung of 19 Feb. 1943, a later date than the period of 
the present enquiry, cites a price of 1 mark each for eggs, 35 pfennigs each for 
cigarettes, and 100-180 marks per Ib. for coffee. 
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fairly closely to the distribution of expenditure in the official cost- 
of-living index.! This does not mean, however, that the movement 
of the cost-of-living index would have been the same if the results 
of the 1937 enquiry had been used as the basis of calculation in- 
stead of the data for 1927-28. As a matter of fact, there is every 
reason to believe that the movement would have been substantially 
different. Two writers who have recently studied the question in 
detail have reached the conclusion that a 10 per cent. increase 
should be allowed on the official index in 1937-38 to take account 
of changes in working-class consumption.? This adjustment would 
lower the index of gross real earnings from 99,4 in 1937 and 103.7 
in 1938 to 90.4 and 94.2 respectively, and the index of net real 
earnings would be 88.9 instead of 97.8 in 1937, and 92.1 instead of 
101.3 in 1938. The adjustment for subsequent years would have to 
be greater still since the changes in working-class consumption as 
compared with 1927-28 became more marked year by year. 

For the period covered by the war it seems impracticable to 
make any adjustment. The rationing of all the main foods and of 
shoes and clothing has brought about radical changes in the com- 
position of working-class consumption. Food rations have had to 
be eked out with the aid of unrationed foods which are much higher 
in price, and for that reason were not purchased by the workers 
before, and certain kinds of food which have disappeared from the 
market have had to be replaced by others. Wartime conditions 
have therefore involved shifts in the type of goods consumed and 
in the relative importance of different goods. 

The deterioration in the quality of the goods available has had 
similar effects. Owing to the low quality of the clothing and foot- 
wear offered for sale, for instance, and the increasing difficulty in 
having worn clothing repaired, new clothes have had to be bought 
more frequently, within the limits allowed by the rationing system. 

No data are available to permit of an estimate of the effects of 
these quantitative and qualitative changes on the cost of living, 
and it is therefore impossible to measure the variations in the pur- 
chasing power of wages since the outbreak of war. It should be 
remembered, too, that in an economic system ruled by the ration 
coupon the movement of nominal earnings and their purchasing 
power become a matter of secondary importance. 

This latter factor is conspicuous enough in Germany for the 
suggestion to have been made that the object of the recent campaign 
for the reduction of piece rates was to enable these rates to fulfil 
their original function of acting as a stimulus to production. As 
money is useless for the purchase of important items unless ration 
coupons, which are strictly limited in number, are also available, 
the workers have no incentive to increase their earnings by making 
an extra effort. Hence, it has been thought necessary to lower 
piece rates to a point at which the worker will again have to.make 
a greater effort in order to maintain his earnings at the former level. 


1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1939, p. 188. 

2 Cf. Otto NaTHAN: “Consumption in Germany during the Period of Re- 
armament”’, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. LVI, No. 3, May 1942, p. 362; 
and Hilde Oppenheimer BLunm: ‘“‘The Standard of Living of German Labor 
under Nazi Rule”, in Social Research, Supplement V, 1943, pp. 38-39. 
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The present popularity of small local cinemas in Germany to 
which people can go without using public means of conveyance, 
and without suffering from the inconveniences of the blackout, 
also seems to indicate that some classes of the population have 
more money than they can use for satisfying their basic needs 
with the rationed and unrationed goods available. The very moder- 
ate success of Government propaganda in favour of blocked savings 
accounts (Eisernes Sparen) does not prove that the workers have 
no money to spare, since savings in a form more easily convertible 
into cash are steadily increasing, but merely that the fiscal advan- 
tages offered are not enough to overcome the investors’ doubts con- 
cerning the value of the German currency after the war. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis, the following conclusions 
may be drawn. 

The deductions at the source from the earnings of German 
industrial workers have steadily grown, from about 14 per cent. . 
in 1929 to about 18 per cent. in 1941. 

The purchasing power in 1938 of weekly earnings, calculated 
on the basis of the adjusted cost-of-living index, represented 94 
per cent. of the 1929 purchasing power in the case of gross earnings, 
and 92 per cent. in the case of net earnings. There is no means of 
determining the movement of the purchasing power of weekly 
earnings since the outbreak of war. 

To say that the purchasing power of weekly earnings in 1938 
or 1941 represented a given proportion of that in 1929 does not of 
course imply that there was a parallel development in the worker’s 
standard of living. This would only have been the case if German 
workers had been able in 1941 to buy whatever they wished without 
restriction, an assumption which is very far from the truth in view 
of the introduction of rationing and the disappearance of certain 
products from the market. Moreover, it would also postulate that 
the effort required of the workers in 1941 was the same as in 1929, 
and that they had the same amount of leisure. For all these reasons, 
the movement of the purchasing power of the weekly earnings of 
a German worker is very far from reflecting the changes in his 
standard of living. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
92ND SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held its 
92nd Session at Temple University, Philadelphia, from 22 April 
to 4 May 1944. Five sittings were held. 


The composition of the Governing Body was as follows: 
Government representatives: 


United States of America: Mr. Carter Goopricu, Chairman 
Belgium: Mr. P. van ZEELAND 
Brazil: Mr. L. Fontes 

Canada: Mr. V. MacDoNaLp 

Chile: Mr. Bustos LaGos 

China: Mr. Li Ping-heng 

France: Mr. A. TIxreR 

Great Britain: Sir Frederick LEGGETT 

India: Sir Samuel RUNGANADHAN 

Mexico: Mr. F. Trujy1LLto Gurria 

Netherlands: Mr. J. van den TEMPEL 

Norway: Mr. C. J. HAMBRO 

Poland: Mr. J. STANCZYK 

Yugoslavia: Mr. I. SousBortitcH 


Employers’ representatives: 


Sir John Forsgs Watson (British) 

Mr. Henry I. HARRIMAN (United States) 
Mr. R. LAMURAGLIA (Argentine) 

Mr. D. G. MULHERKAR (indian) 

Mr. Hugh W. Macponng i (Canadian) 
Mr. W. R. Sxgeies (South African) 


Workers’ representatives: 


Mr. J. HALLSwortH (British) 

Mr. Robert J. Watt (United States) 

Mr. G. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

Mr. K. Norpaut (Norwegian) 

Mr. C. Laurent (French) 

Mr. Cuu Hsueh-fan (Chinese) 

Mr. W. SCHEVENELS (Belgian) 

Mr. Percy R. BenGcouGH (Canadian) j 


There were two vacant seats in the Government group of the Governing Body. 
Two members of the employers’ group were absent without substitutes. 
The following deputy members or their substitutes were also present: 
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Workers’ deputy members: 


Mr. J. Rens (Belgian) 

Mr. Jamnadas Menta (Indian) 
Mr. J. Kostna (Czechoslovak) 
Mr. J. OLDENBROEK (Netherlands) 


Obituary. 


The Acting Director of the International Labour Office in his Report informed 
Governing Body of the accidental death of Mr. Osvald Stein, Assistant 

irector. 

The Governing Body paid tribute to Mr. Stein’s memory and to the out- 
standing ability he had always shown in his work as Chief of the Social Insurance 
Section and as Assistant Director. The Government representatives of the 
Latin American countries emphasised the great contribution that Mr. Stein 
had made to the Organisation and to the development of social insurance systems 
in several countries in Latin America. 


Composition of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body decided to allocate to China the vacant seat among 
the eight States of chief industrial importance represented in the Government 
group. The Governing Body, in taking this decision without the usual statistical 
calculations, specified that it would be necessary to review the whole list of eight 
States of chief industrial importance on the basis of appropriate criteria as soon 
as circumstances allowed. It decided that the whole position would have to be 
reconsidered in the event of re-entry into the Organisation of any State having 
a claim to be included among the eight States in question. 


Financial Questions. 


The Governing Body proceeded in private sitting to a general examination 
of the financial questions arising out of the activities of the International Labour 


Organisation. It decided to postpone consideration of the budget estimates for 
1945 to the session of the new Governing Body which would take place at the 
end of the Twenty-sixth Session of the Conference after the elections to be held 
by the electoral colleges during that Session. 


Communication from the Head of the Italian Government. 


The Governing Body acknowledged a communication addressed to its Chair- 
man by the Head of the Italian Government, making an application for the re- 
admission of Italy to the International Labour Organisation, in view of the im- 
portance of labour problems to Italy at the present time and of that country’s 
desire to co-operate in international action in labour matters. 

It was decided that the Governing Body would consider at a future session 
what action to take in regard to this communication. 


RENEWAL OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


On 5 May 1944, during the Twenty-sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the Government delegates (with the 
exception of the delegates of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance), the employers’ delegates, and the workers’ delegates, 
meeting as electoral colleges, renewed the composition of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office whose outgoing 
members had been elected during the Twenty-third Session of 
the Conference in 1937. 


The three colleges agreed that the term of office of the new members should 
expire at the next ordinary session of the Conference. 

The Government electoral college unanimously decided to confirm the man- 
date of the six States which had held elective seats on the Governing Body prior 
to the election. These States are Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Norway, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. 
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The electoral college then held elections for the two vacant seats, which were 
allotted to the following States: Peru and Greece. 

The employers’ delegates, meeting as an electoral college, elected the following 
representatives (in alphabetical order): 


Mr. Antoine (French) 
Mr. Cuapa (Mexican) 
Mr. ErRvuLKar (Indian) 
Sir John Forspgs Watson (British) 
Mr. GeMMILL (South African) 
=. HARRIMAN (United States) 
aoe (Belgian) 
ORAWETZz (Czechoslovak) 


They also elected as employers’ deputy members the following persons (in 
order of priority): 


. Lt Ming (Chinese) 

. Dant (Norwegian) 

. MACDONNELL (Canadian) 

. COWLEY HERNANDEZ (Cuban) 
. FALTER (Polish) 

. Ku_uxunpis (Greek) 

. WARNING (Netherlands) 

. Banats (Yugoslav) 


The workers’ delegates, meeting as an electoral college, elected the following 
representatives: 


. HALLSwortH (British) 

. Watt (United States) 

. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

. Laurent (French) 

. Rens (Belgian) 

. Cau Hsueh-fan (Chinese) 

. LomBARDO TOLEDANO (Mexican) 
. BencouGs (Canadian) 


They also elected as workers’ deputy members the following persons (in 
order of priority): 


. Crorts (Australian) 

. OLDENBROEK (Netherlands) 
. Kostna (Czechoslovak) 

. IpaNez (Chilean) 

. Downes (South African) 

. ADAMCzYK (Polish) 

. NORDAHL (Norwegian) 

. Menta (Indian). 


93RD SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 93rd Session at Temple University, Philadelphia, on 13 and 
14 May 1944. 


As a result of the elections held by the several electoral colleges during the 
Pen aay Session of the Conference, the Governing Body was composed as 
ollows: 


Government representatives: 


United States of America: Mr. Carter Goopricn, Chairman 
Belgium: Mr. P. van ZEELAND 

Brazil: Mr. L. Fontes 

Canada: Mr. V. MAacDoNALD 

Chile: Mr. M. Bustos Lacos 
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China: Mr. Li Ping-heng 

France: Mr. A. TIXIER 

Great Britain: Sir Frederick LEGGETT 
Greece: Mr. C. DIAMANTOPOULOS 
India: Sir Samuel RUNGANADHAN 
Mexico: Mr. F. Truy1Lto Gurria 
Netherlands: Mr. J. van den TEMPEL 
Norway: Mr. C. J. HAMBRO 

Peru: Mr. J. ELGUERA 

Poland: Mr. J. STANCZYK 
Yugoslavia: Mr. I. SousBotircH 


Employers’ representatives: 


Mr. A. AnToINngE (French) 

Mr. P. Cuapa (Mexican) 

Sir John Forspes Watson (British) 

Mr. Henry I. HARRIMAN (United States) 
Mr. G. Joassart (Belgian) 

Mr. R. Morawetz (Czechoslovak) 

Mr. D. G. MuULHERKAR (Indian) 

Mr. W. R. SKEELEs (South African) 


Workers’ representatives: 


Mr. G. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

Mr. Percy R. BENcouGcH (Canadian) 
Mr. Cuu Hsueh-fan (Chinese) 

Mr. J. HALLSworTH (British) 

Mr. C. Laurent (French) 

Mr. V. LoMBARDO TOLEDANO (Mexican) 
Mr. J. Rens (Belgian) 

Mr. Robert J. Watt (United States) 


The following deputy members were present: 
Employers’ representatives: 


Mr. Lt Ming (Chinese) 

Mr. F. Dan (Norwegian) 

Mr. I. CowLtty HERNANDEZ (Cuban) 
Mr. J. H. WarntnG (Netherlands) 
Mr. A. FALTER (Polish) 

Mr. E. KuLukunpis (Greek) 


Workers’ representatives: 


Mr. J. OLDENBROEK (Netherlands) 
Mr. J. Kostna (Czechoslovak) 
Mr. A. ADAMczyYK (Polish) 

Mr. Jamnadas Menta (Indian) 


Mr. S. JACKLIN, Treasurer of the League of Nations, also attended some 
sittings. 


Opening of the Session. 


The Chairman of the Governing Body welcomed the new representatives who 
had been elected to the Governing Body during the Session of the Conference. 


Election of Officers of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body re-elected Mr. Carter Goodrich, United States Govern- 
ment representative, as Chairman for the year 1944-1945. 

Sir John Forbes Watson, employers’ representative, Great Britain, and 
Mr. Hallsworth, workers’ representative, Great Britain, were elected Employers’ 
Vice-Chairman and Workers’ Vice-Chairman, respectively. 
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Appointment of Committees. 


The Governing Body reappointed members of certain of its committees, 
namely, the Finance Committee and the Standing Orders Committee, and its 
representatives on the following bodies: the Permanent Agricultural Committee; 
the Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security; the Correspondence 
Committee on Accident Prevention; the Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene; the International Development Works Committee; the Permanent 
Committee on Migration for Settlement. 


Effect to be Given to the Resolution of the Twenty-sixth 
Session of the Conference concerning the Constitution 
and Constitutional Practice of the I.L.O. and its Rela- 
tionship with Other International Bodies. 


Committee on Constitutional Questions. Appointment of representatives with 
power to negotiate with international authorities. The Governing Body considered 
the immediate effect to be given to the Resolution of the Twenty-sixth Session 
of the I.L.O. concerning the Constitution and constitutional practice of the 
Organisation and its relationship with other international bodies. This Resolu- 
tion contemplated, among other things, the establishment by the Governing 
Body of a committee to study the future constitutional development of the 
Organisation and the appointment of representatives with power to negotiate 
with international authorities on behalf of the Organisation. The relevant 
paragraphs read as follows: 


4. The Conference requests the Governing Body: 


(a) to appoint a committee as soon as possible to consider the future 
constitutional development of the Organisation. The committee shall parti- 
cularly consider the following matters in active collaboration with the Office, 
and in the light of the Report on Item I submitted by the Office, the resolu- 
tions and amendments submitted to the Conference, the views expressed in 
the Conference and any suggestions which may be communicated to the 
Office by Governments: 


(i) the relationship of the Organisation to other international bodies; 

(ii) the constitutional practice of the Organisation and its clarifica- 
tion and codification; 

(iii) the status, immunities and other facilities to be accorded to the 
Organisation by Governments as necessary to the efficient dis- 
charge of the responsibilities of the Organisation; 

(iv) the methods of financing the Organisation; 


(b) after receiving and considering the Report of the Committee to bring 
to the attention of the Conference at its next general session such matters as 
in its judgment require action by the Conference. 


5. The Conference requests the Governing Body to appoint pepeamnat 


atives with power to negotiate, if necessary prior to the next general session 
of the Conference, with international authorities on behalf of the Organisation 
concerning any constitutional questions which at any time require immediate 
action, including the matters referred to in rettasegh 4. 


The Governing Body found that the Committee to study the important 
constitutional questions mentioned in the Conference Resolution should be set 
up without delay and that representatives should likewise be appointed who 
could be called on even before the next sessions of the Conference and the Govern- 
ing Body to negotiate with international bodies on behalf of the Organisation 
concerning constitutional questions requiring immediate action. 

It considered further that the composition of the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Questions should be widely representative, while the number of representa- 
tives to carry on such negotiations as might become necessary should be re- 
stricted in view of the nature of their responsibilities. Moreover, since the two 
bodies in question would have to work together and the problems with which 
they would have to deal would be intimately related, the representatives em- 
powered to negotiate with international bodies should be members of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Questions. 
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It was decided after discussion that nine representatives (three from each 
group) should be appointed to negotiate with international bodies, and that the 
Acting Director of the I.L.O. should be an ex officio member of this body. 

The Governing Body decided that the Committee on Constitutional Ques- 
tions should be composed of eighteen members (six from each group), including 
the nine negotiating representatives (three from each group). 

The Governing Body then proceeded to appoint the negotiating representa- 
tives and the members of the Committee on Constitutional Questions. 


Communications to Governments in periods of emergency. The Conference 
Resolution concerning the Constitution and constitutional practice of the Organ- 
isation also provided that, supplementary to the normal procedure and after 
preliminary notification to Governments, a certain number of communications 
might be transmitted through the Director during periods of emergency, when, 
in the judgment of the Governing Body, the efficient operation of the Organisa- 
tion would be advanced thereby. 

The Governing Body considered that a first application of the supplementary 
procedure should be made in the case of the Recommendations adopted by the 
Conference at its Twenty-sixth Session, since if these texts were sent out only 
through the ordinary channels, that is, through the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, there was a risk that they might not reach some 
countries before the expiry of the twelve months’ period fixed in the Constitu- 
tion for the submission of Conference decisions to the competent national author- 
ities. 
The Governing Body accordingly authorised the Director, under the con- 
ditions anticipated by the Conference Resolution, to communicate to States 
Members certified copies of the Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Twenty-sixth Session. 

While, as a result of the Resolution adopted by the Conference, the whole 
question of the relationship between the Organisation and other international 
bodies would be studied by the Committee on Constitutional Questions, the 
Governing Body noted that relations had already been established by the Organ- 
isation with various international bodies already in existence. It was consequently 
necessary to provide for the continuation of these relations on a reciprocal basis. 

With this object in mind the Governing Body authorised the Acting Director 
to invite, after consultation with its officers, the organisations concerned to 
send representatives to any meeting held under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organisation at which matters of common interest are likely to be 


considered. 


Meeting of the Consultative Subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission. 


The Consultative Subcommittee, set up by the Joint Maritime Commission 
to facilitate contact between the Office and the Commission between sessions, 
met in London on 9 February 1944! to decide the date and agenda of a meeting 
of the Joint Maritime Commission. The convening of this meeting had been 
decided upon by the Governing Body at its 91st Session in December 1943. 

The Subcommittee was unanimously of the opinion that a further session 
of the Joint Maritime Commission should be held and presented a tentative 
agenda of eleven points. Examination of this agenda would allow the Joint 
Maritime Commission to suggest to the Governing Body certain maritime 
problems which could be dealt with at the next maritime session of the I.L.O. 
The Subcommittee also proposed that the Commission should meet in September 
1944 or as near that time as possible. 

After considering the Consultative Subcommittee’s report, the Governing 
Body authorised the Office to convene a session of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission at London in September 1944 or as near that time as possible. The 
agenda of this session would comprise a Report of the Acting Director dealing 
with the Office’s action on maritime questions and the eleven points suggested 
by the Subcommittee, as follows: 

(1) Wages, increments, allowances, bonuses, overtime; 
(2) Contract of continuous employment; 

(3) Entry, training, promotion; 

(4) Working hours and manning; 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 482. 
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(5) Annual leave, voyage leave, subsistence allowances; 

(6) Accommodation, bed and bedding, linen, utensils, laundry; 

(7) Safety; 

(8) Hygiene, food, and medical service; 

(9) Social insurance: unemployment, sickness, incapacitation, widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions, old-age pensions, loss of effects, repatriation, legal posi- 
tion of merchant navy, prisoners of war; 

(10) Full trade recognition of seafarer’s organisations; 

(11) Rights and obligations of seafarers. 


Appointment of an Employment Committee. 


The Governing Body had before it a proposal by the International Labour 
Office that a Governing Body committee should be set up to keep under con- 
stant review the question of employment, since this question will be one of the 
main concerns of the Organisation in the next few years. The International La- 
bour Conference adopted Recommendations at its Twenty-sixth Session con- 
cerning the technical aspects of the organisation of employment, but wide fields 
of action on extremely complex problems remain open to the Organisation. 
The proposed committee would have to co-ordinate a great variety of measures 
in the field of employment called for after the war. The Governing Body accepted 
the Office proposals and decided that the committee should include eighteen 
ordinary members nominated by the three Governing Body groups, advisory 
members representing various other bodies interested in the question of em- 
ployment, and, in case of need, experts to give advice on particular aspects of 
employment problems. 

The duties of the committee would be to exchange views on the various na- 
tional and international aspects of employment policy on the basis of an agenda 
approved by the Governing Body; to make reports to the Governing Body with 
a view to their transmission to the members of the Organisation or to other 
public international organisations; to co-ordinate the work of other committees 
concerned with particular aspects of employment policy; and to undertake such 
other duties relating to employment policy as may be entrusted to it by the 
Governing Body. 

The Shicatilen Body appointed the ye we yy ordinary members of the com- 
mittee, and decided that the committee should meet for the first time during 
the next session of the Governing Body, and that it should be furnished with a 
report, prepared for it by the Office on the basis of the discussion on employment 
which took place at the Twenty-sixth Session of the international Labour 


Conference. 


International Public Works Committee. 


The International Labour Office had been requested by the Emergency 
Committee to examine what amendments to the Statute of the International 
Public Works Committee might be required to enable it to contribute most 
usefully to the carrying out of a post-war international public works policy. 
This Committee consisted of ordinary members, advisory members, and assessors. 
The ordinary members were, besides three persons nominated by the employers’ 
group of the Governing Body and three persons nominated by the workers’ 
group, a representative of each State, whether or not a Member of the Organisa- 
tion, which expressed the intention of giving effect to the Public Works (Inter- 
national Co-operation) Recommendation, 1937. The advisory members were 
representatives of various bodies of the League of Nations, and the assessor 
members were representatives of any international body which had been invited 
to attend meetings of the Committee and experts asked to participate on certain 
definite aspects of the work of the Committee. 

In 1938 the Committee adopted a uniform plan for the supply of information 
on public works, which was su uently criticised as being too complicated and 
likely to impose an excessive burden on Governments. Hence the proposal to 
hold a meeting of the Committee as soon as possible, which would also consider 
other questions of immediate interest. 

On the basis of the proposal submitted to it by the Office, the Governing 
Body decided that the International Public Works Committee should be known 
in future as the International Development Works Committee, and that the 
clause of the Statute of the Committee limiting the advisory members to re- 
presentatives from three agencies of the League of Nations, at present con- 
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centrated in a single department, should be replaced by a wider provision author- 
ising the Governing Body to invite any public international organisation to be 
represented on the Committee by an advisory member. It was also decided to 
invite forthwith the Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the League 
of Nations to appoint an advisory member to the Committee. 

Finally, the verning Body decided to convene the cage my as soon as 
circumstances permitted, fn order to draw up a new uniform plan for the supply 
of information concerning public works; to consider certain difficulties that might 
arise in the application of the Public Works (National Planning) Recommenda- 
tion, 1937; to fete up, in consultation with the Governments concerned, a list 
of proposed works which could be undertaken only in gegen with other 
countries or with international yea mage and to study the organisation of 
an exchange of information on the results of research and experience concern- 
ing the technical problems involved in the preparation and carrying out of develop- 
ment works programmes. 


Permanent Committee on Migration for Settlement. 


The International Labour Office had been authorised to consider what 
amendments it might be desirable to make in the composition and functions of 
the Permanent Committee on Migration for Settlement to enable it to operate 
most effectively as an organ for co-ordination and consultation between emigra- 
tion countries and immigration countries. 

This Committee comprises representatives of countries concerned with migra- 
tion problems, experts, and a representative of each of the Governing Body 
groups. Its duties are to promote the co-ordination of policies of the emigration 
and immigration countries; to further the study of international financial problems 
involved in the development of migration for settlement; and to carry out 
whatever tasks may be assigned to it in connection with ‘international credit 
operations designed to assist the development of migration for settlement. 

The Governing Body decided not to change the composition of the Com- 
mittee but to broaden its scope to cover all kinds of migration, including the 
migration of industrial workers. This change in scope entailed changing the name 
of the Committee to Permanent Migration Committee. 

The Governing Body authorised the Office to convene the Committee as soon 
as circumstances permitted, in order to exchange views on post-war migration 
prospects, to study the forms of international co-operation capable of facilita- 
ting an organised resumption of migration movements after the war; and to con- 
sider the problem of racial discrimination in connection with migration. 


Financial Questions. 


The Governing Body considered these questions in private sittings. 

It unanimously approved the report of its Finance Committee, including the 
budget estimate for the International Labour Office for 1945, amounting to 
11,635,505 Swiss francs. 


Date and Place of the 94th Session of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body contemplated convening its next session in London 
after the Joint Maritime Commission session which it was proposed to hold in 
the autumn of 1944. However, the Governing Body left the task of holding the 
consultations necessary to fix the exact date and place to the Chairman and 
Acting Director. 

Further, it was agreed in principle that the next meeting of the Governing 
Body to take place in America should be held in Canada. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


The first number of Vol. XXVI of the Official Bulletin, publica- 
tion of which has now been resumed, has just been issued. It con- 
sists of the texts of the Declaration, Recommendations, and resolu- 
tions adopted by the Twenty-sixth Session of the International 
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Labour Conference', and of the address by the President of the 
United States to the delegates attending the Session. 


The Official Bulletin contains the official documents and information essential 
to a complete record of the work and development of the International Labour 
Organisation. Publication takes place at irregular intervals and was interrupted 
in 1940, but Vol. X XV, to be published later, will include all the relevant material 
for the period 1940-1943.? 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for April-June 
1944 has just been published. 


This instalment contains translations from the following texts: the Costa 
Rican Labour Code, the Chinese Labour Disputes Act (Consolidation), a French 
Decree concerning agricultural wages in Algeria, and Cuban legislation con- 
cerning conciliation and arbitration in labour disputes. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the first quarter of 1944 
(January-March 1944, Vol. XX, No. 1) is now available. 


The issue contains articles on ‘“The Universities and Safety Instruction’’ by 
R. B. Morley, General Manager, Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
2 mg and ‘Aluminium Dust as a Cause of Pneumoconiosis’’ by Dr. Ludwig 

eleky. 

There are notes on the activities of safety institutions and associations in 
Australia (New South Wales), Chile, Sweden, and the United States, and 
summaries of recent safety regulations in Argentina, Australia (New South 
Wales), France, Germany, and the United States. 

The section dealing with official reports includes summaries of the annual 
reports of the Norwegian Factory Inspectorate and the Swedish Industrial In- 
peceseee for 1941, and of the British Safety in Mines Research Board, the 

ritish Columbia and Ontario Workmen's Compensation Boards, the Swiss 
National Accident Insurance Institute, and the New York Industrial Commis- 
sioner for 1942. Statistics and other items are given for Brazil, Finland, Palestine, 
and the United States. 

The usual reviews of books and periodicals and reproductions of safety posters 
complete the number. 
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First MEETING OF THE WEsT INDIAN CONFERENCE 


An account has already been given in these pages’ of the pro- 
posals for setting up a West Indian Conference system under the 
auspices of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. The first 
of these Conferences was held in Barbados from 21 to 30 March 
1944. The items on the agenda were considered and reported on 
by committees, whose recommendations were adopted at the final 
public meeting of the whole Conference. A summary of the recom- 
mendations and resolutions adopted is given below. 


Nutrition. 


The means for raising the nutritional level formed the subject of the first 
item on the agenda of the Conference, and was considered under the two}heads 
of local food production and expansion of fisheries. 

1 See above, pp. 1-39. 


2 Annual subscription: $1; 4s. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, pp. 356 and 411. 
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Local food production. Among the measures recommended for providing for 
the increased local production of foods are the encouragement of mixed farming, 
the provision of land holdings for small settlers, and facilities for processing and 
storing perishable foodstuffs. Governments should be empowered to acquire 
land where it is not being put to its best use, and should consider the ibility 
of supplying the needs of other territories in the Caribbean area. Incentives 
are suggested for increasing the production of foods having a high nutritional 
value. It should be an aim of policy to ensure that the necessary food is available 
at all income levels. Stress is laid on the promotion of inter-island trade agree- 
ments and shipping facilities, and on the inculcation of healthy food habits 
through education and experience. The Caribbean Research Council should 
undertake research into the development and adaptation of foods of high nutri- 
tional and protective value. The Caribbean territories should aim at achieving, 
during the war, the maximum possible degree of self-sufficiency. 


Expansion of fisheries. The recommendations cover, inter alia, technical 
means for expansion; the continuation of support to the Anglo-American Fishery 
Survey; the application and extension of co-operative principles with regard to 
marketing, credit and savings, purchase of gear, and insurance; the provision 
of educational facilities for fishermen; the appointment and training of fishery 
officers; the establishment of a Fishery Research Institute in the British West 
Indies; suggestions for special detailed investigations; and the investigation of 
the potentialities of freshwater fisheries. 


Demobilisation Questions. 


With regard to the reabsorption into civil life of persons in war employment, the 
Conference recommended: the stimulation and development of staple industries; 
the encouragement of secondary and minor industries; the co-ordination of public 
works and development programmes with large-scale war construction projects 
and the establishment or extension where necessary of public employment ex- 
change services. 


With regard to the reabsorption of demobilised service personnel, it was held that 
service personnel might be given an opportunity to remain in the services for a 
period of at least six months after demobilisation, to render reabsorption a steadier 

rocess. Preference should be given to demobilised personnel in employment 
Poth by Government and by private employers. Committees representative of 
the civil authorities, the armed forces, employers, and employed should be set 
up at once to examine the question of demobilisation and reabsorption in relation 
to local conditions, and to make recommendations. Central bureaux should be 
set up to co-ordinate demobilisation and reabsorption, on a regional basis where 
necessary. 


Public Works Planning. 


The third item was the planning of public works for the improvement of 
agriculture, education, housing, and public health. The Conference recommended 
that works planned should be started immediately wherever material is available. 
Contracts entered into ‘‘for the execution of any project, or any part of a project, 
should include a clause, placing upon the contractor and his subcontractors an 
obligation to pay wage rates and maintain hours of labour and working conditions 
not less favourable than those prevailing locally in the trade or industry con- 
cerned’’. Model legislation should be prepared regarding the zoning of land for 
development purposes and the acquisition of land in the public interest at rates 
not dictated by speculators. Regional planning boards, and, in the larger territo- 
ries comprising several regional units, central planning authorities, should be 
set up. The appointment of a Caribbean Planning Commission might then be 
examined. Detailed suggestions for the work of such boards include a survey of 
living conditions, the co-ordination of development plans, and topographical 
contoured surveys. The interchange of technical personnel and the setting u 
of a sectional committee of the Caribbean Research Council to undertake researc 
in building and engineering are also recommended. 


Health Protection. 


Steps should be taken in the British territories to implement further the 
recommendations of the British West Indian Quarantine Conference, held in 
November 1943. Special measures should be taken with regard to tuberculosis 
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and venereal disease. Increased attention should be paid to environmental 
se The Conference emphasised the fundamental urgency of the problems 
of nutrition. 


Industrial Development. 


ea the Conference, the Governments of the leading industrial coun- 
tries should be asked for an assurance that their post-war plans will include the 
prevention of predatory dumping in the Caribbean area. The State should help 
to create and foster desirable new industries and assist in the development of 
desirable existing industries (desirable industries being defined as those which can 
ultimately survive, covering their costs and paying reasonably adequate rates 
of wages without continuous State protection from competition), by: 


(a) Providing research, the results of which should be made available through- 
out the area; 

(6) Permitting free entry of machinery, accessories, and materials used by 
local industry; 

(c) Permitting some relief from taxation in order to encourage industrial 
expansion; 

(d) Providing vocational and technical training to increase the supply of 
skilled workers; 

(e) Improving transport facilities. 


When a Government has ascertained by thorough research that a new industry 
would be desirable in the public interest, and private enterprise is unwilling to 
take the risk of investment, it might itself provide all or part of the capital. Inter- 
change of information on the developments planned should be encouraged. An 
organised and comprehensive economic survey to ascertain the resources and 
potentialities of undeveloped areas should be undertaken. 


The Caribbean Research Council. 


The Conference considered the possibilities for the expansion of the Caribbean 
Research Council, and proposed that further sectional committees should be set 
up on: public health and medicine; industries; building and engineering research; 


and social sciences. A statistical unit should be created to serve all sectional 
committees, and the Council should ensure that the programmes of work of the 
several sections are properly co-ordinated and that the projected investigations 
of Caribbean problems are approached with a view to yielding early results. 

The Research Council should give due consideration to the related work 
of institutions outside the Caribbean area, and to such international agencies 
as may be created in pursuance of pro Is made by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture at Hot prings. 


Resolutions of the Conference. 


In its final session the Conference, besides endorsing the recommendations 
of the committees, adopted a resolution urging that ‘‘the Governments of Great 
Britain and of the United States and the Governments of the territories repre- 
sented at the Conference should be asked to use their utmost endeavours to give 
immediate consideration and early effect to such of our recommendations as may 
be transmitted to them with the support of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission’’. Other resolutions proposed that the Governments of the territo- 
ries concerned should take all necessary steps to maintain and develop the co- 
operative spirit shown in the Conference discussions; that, in order to expand 
trade within the area, Governments should consider the abolition of import 
duties on foodstuffs produced within the area; that the next session of the West 
Indian Conference should be held within twelve months; and that consideration 
should be given by the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to the establish- 
ment of a permanent secretariat to handle the work of the West Indian Confer- 
ence.! 


The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission announced on 18 
April 1944 that the islands of St. Thomas and St. John, of the 
Virgin Islands group of the United States, had accepted and 
endorsed the Conference report.? 


1 ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN Commission: Report of the West Indian Conference held in 
Barbados, 21st-30th March 1944 (Washington, D.C., ae 1944). 
2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STaTE: Press Release, No. 135, 18 Apr. 1944. 
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Post-War RECONSTRUCTION IN LUXEMBURG 


A report recently issued by the Minister of Labour and Mines 
of Luxemburg describes the main features of the Government’s 
programme for the economic and social reconstruction of the 
Grand Duchy after its liberation. 


The general view expressed in the report is that minor reforms will not be 
enough to meet the demands of the changed circumstances. Bold measures will 
be necessary, and can be carried out only within a broad framework of inter- 
national co-operation which, on the national plane, aims at building up the 
economic reconstruction of the country on a basis of industrial democracy and 
at directing it towards the attainment of social security. The main features of the 
social policy which it is proposed to pursue are set forth in the latter part of the 
report. 


Food Supply and Repatriation. 


The report points out that after the liberation of the country the first task 
to be fulfilled will be the organisation of the food supply. This will require both 
a national and a local organisation, involving the co-operation of the public 
authorities with representatives of the public in their capacity as producers and 
consumers. A central food supply office will be set up under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of the Interior, assisted by four representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labour, Commerce, and Finance respectively, two repre- 
sentatives of employers, and two of workers. In each commune a food supply 
committee will be set up, consisting of five to seven members representing the 
municipal authorities, employers, and workers; this committee will be responsible 
for organising the food supply. 

All necessary steps will be taken to secure the repatriation of all Luxemburg 
citizens, whether refugees or deported or volunteer workers, or war prisoners, 
political prisoners, hostages or others, wherever they may be when hostilities 
come to an end. 


Organisation of Employment. 


Repatriated persons will be entitled to reinstatement in their former employ- 
ment under conditions not less favourable than those they would have enjoyed 
if their employment had not been interrupted, and persons so reinstated may not 
be dismissed before the expiry of a period of six months. 

General control of employment will be introduced. The Labour Council, 
described below, will be responsible for defining the conditions in which workers 
may change their employment or be dismissed. 

The repatriation and employment service will be temporarily directed by a 
commissioner appointed by the Minister of Labour, assisted by the Joint Employ- 
ment Committee, to be set up as described below. As soon as possible, placin 
will be entrusted to a committee consisting of representatives of the State nee 
of employers and workers appointed from nominations made by the represen- 
tative organisations on both sides. 

A conference of the representatives of the main Government departments 
and of the chairman of the Toint Employment Committee will be held every week, 
to decide upon the measures necessary to prevent unemployment and provide 
work for the unemployed. 


Hours of Work. 


A maximum working week of 40 hours is proposed. Exceptions to the rule 
would be allowed only in case of need, as reported by the chief labour inspector 
= approved by the Labour Council. Special provision will be made for seasonal 
industries. 

All workers, whether wage earners or salaried employees, will be entitled to 
one month’s paid holiday after every 11 months’ employment, or to a holiday 
proportionate to the length of their service. 


Wages and Cost of Living. 


Price and wage policy will be one of the most important features of social 
policy. The report lays down as a general principle that the fixing of wages 
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cannot be regarded as a private matter to be settled by the parties concerned. 
It states that: 


Labour is not an ordinary commodity, and its remuneration cannot be 
decided merely by the operation of the law of supply and demand. On the 
contrary, wages, as the means of livelihood of the great majority of the popula- 
tion, must necessarily concern the public authorities, who must therefore 
be responsible for laying down the principles and methods governing the 
payment of wages. All modern experts on social policy a that the guar- 
antee of a minimum wage providing all the workers with » seed living condi- 
tions is an essential factor in economic stability. 


In fixing the minimum wage, account must be taken of a number of economic 
and social factors, one of the most important being the cost of living. Conse- 
quently, it will be necessary for the public authorities to fix the price of food and 
of articles of prime necessity, especially during the reconstruction period. 


The Labour Council and the Joint Committees. 


In order to ensure democratic control of the economic life of the country and 
effective co-operation between the various economic branches, new bodies will 
have to be set up, including a Labour Council, a Joint Employment Committee, 
and a Joint Conciliation Board. 

The duty of the Labour Council will be to advise on all social reconstruction 
proposals. it will be composed of six representatives of the State, six represent- 
atives of employers, and six representatives of workers, selected from the most 
important branches of industry, agriculture, transport, and mining; it will be 
presided over by the Minister of Labour or his representative. 

The function of the Joint Employment Committee will be to control the 
organisation of employment, manpower, and kindred activities in accordance 
with the instructions of the Minister of Labour. Its main task will be to reduce 
and, so far as possible, to prevent unemployment. 

The Joint Conciliation Board will be similarly composed, and will be respon- 
sible for intervening in industrial disputes of major importance, as a conciliation 
committee or arbitration board. It will also supervise conditions of employment, 
including hours of work and wages, with a view to establishing and maintainin 
fair employment standards and harmonious relations between employers an 
employed. 


Social Insurance. 


As a long-term recommendation, the report also pro the reorganisation 
of the social insurance system on the lines proposed in the Beveridge Report for 
Great Britain, namely, the extension of social insurance and assistance to the 
whole population and introduction of a uniform scheme covering all risks, the 
establishment of a subsistence minimum, and the participation of all citizens 
in the collective scheme of social security through payment of a single contribu- 
tion. 


SocIaAL AND Economic ORGANISATION IN FRANCE 


An Act, No. 694 of 23 December 1943, of the Vichy Government 
in France provided for the setting up of a Superior Labour Council, 
and of information centres for each of the three main occupational 
categories specified in the Act of 4 October 1941 introducing the 
Labour Charter, which defines the social aspects of the new system 
of occupational regulation.” 


The Superior Labour Council. 
The Superior Labour Council consists of 112 members, selected as follows: 


(a) Nine representatives of the public authorities, namely, the Secretary 
of State for Labour as chairman, one representative of the Secretary of State 
for National Economy and Finance, one representative of the Secretary of State 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 269-285: ‘“The French 
Labour Charter”’. 
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for Industrial Production and Communications, one representative of the Secre- 
tary of State for Agriculture and Food Supply, the General Secretary attached 
to the Head of the Government (or his representative), the General Secretary 
for Economic Questions (or his representative), the General Secretary for Labour, 
the General Secretary for Industrial and Commercial Organisation (or his repre- 
sentative), and the Director of the Social Section of the Secretariat for Labour; 

(b) Nineteen members appointed by decree; 

(c) The chairmen and vice-chairmen of the national social committees of 
the occupational “families” set up under the Labour Charter, or, pending the 
establishment of these committees, the officers of the provisional organising com- 
mittees provided for under the Labour Charter. 


The vice-chairman of the Superior Labour Council is appointed by the Secre- 

Or for Labour, and must be selected from the members specified under (b) and 
c) above. 

The Superior Labour Council is responsible for studying questions sub- 
mitted to it by the Secretary for Labour concerning labour legislation, the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Labour Charter, and the living and employment 
conditions of the workers. 

It is assisted in the performance of its functions by a Labour Charter Com- 
mittee, which is under the chairmanship of the Secretary for Labour and consists 
of the nine representatives of the public authorities who are members of the 
Superior Labour Council together with the vice-chairman and nine of the 
members who are appointed by decree. 


Information Centres. 


The economic and social information centres established by the Act are three 
in number, namely, an employers’ information centre, an information centre for 
administrative and commercial staff, and a workers’ information centre. 

Each of these centres has a general delegate and an advisory board. The 
general delegate is appointed by order of the Secretary for Labour and manages 
the centre to which he is attached. Each advisory board consists of 12 members 
appointed by order of the Secretary for Labour. 

The functions of the information centres are as follows: to furnish the occupa- 
tional bodies of the category for which they are competent with the general 
economic and social information necessary to ensure the efficient working of the 
social occupational organisation; to carry out any studies and enquiries within 
the occupational bodies at the request of the Secretary for Labour; and to furnish 
members of the occupational bodies with the means of improving their social and 
economic knowledge by co-ordinating existing institutions or promoting the 
establishment of any new institutions which may prove necessary.' 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A NaTIonaL Jornt CouNCIL IN THE CANADIAN PuBLic SERVICE 


The Canadian Minister of Finance announced in the House of 
Commons on 24 February 1944 that, in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s policy for the improvement of industrial relations, the 
Treasury Board would set up a National Joint Council for the 
Public Service. By closer collaboration between the State, as 
employer, and the general body of civil servants, he said, it was 
hoped to combine increased efficiency in the service with the well- 
being of the employees. 

The new Council will act in an advisory capacity to the Treasury Board in 


all matters affecting conditions of work in the public service; in certain cases it 
may make recommendations direct to the Civil Service Commission. 





1 Journal officiel de l'Etat frangais (Vichy), No. 307, 24 Dec. 1943, p. 3270. 
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Constitution. 

A tentative constitution has been drawn up pending consideration by the 
Council itself of all questions regarding its permanent organisation. According 
to this initial constitution, the Council will be equally representative of em- 

loyers and employees and will consist of six senior civil servants nominated 
b the Treasury Board to represent the Government, and six representatives 
of the staff, five of whom are to be nominated by the Civil Service Federation, 
the Civil Service Association, the Amalgamated Civil Servants, the Professional 
Institute, and the Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ Association, respec- 
tively, and one by the three organisations fe pone re the postal employees. 
Provision is also being made for the holding of regular and special meetings; for 
the appointment of a chairman, who shall be a representative of the Treasury 
Board, and a vice-chairman, who shall be a representative of the staff and chosen 
by them; for the filling of vacancies; and for other matters concerning procedure 
and organisation. 


Duties. 
The duties of the Joint Council will be as follows: 

(a) To recommend to the Treasury Board the best means for securing 
for the staff a greater share in and greater responsibility for the determination 
and observance of the conditions under which their duties are carried out, 
and in particular to consider and report to the board not later than 30 June 
1944 on a permanent constitution for the National Joint Council of the Public 
Service of Canada, on the advisability of providing for the establishment of 
various departmental or district joint councils, and, if such are recommended, 
on the organisation and procedure of such joint councils and their relationship 
to the National Joint Council; 

(6) To make recommendations to the Treasury Board or the Civil Service 
Commission, as the case may require, regarding the general principles govern- 
ing conditions of service in the public service of Canada, including recruit- 
ment, training, hours of work, promotions, discipline, tenure, remuneration, 
and superannuation; 

(c) To recommend to the Treasury Board or the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or both, the best means for utilising the ideas and experience of the staff; 

(d) To make recommendations to the Civil Service Commission regarding 
the encouragement of the further education of civil servants and their training 
in higher administration and organisation; 

(e) To make recommendations to the Treasury Board or the Civil Service 
Commission, or both, regarding the improvement of office procedures and 
organisation and the provision of opportunities for the full consideration of 
suggestions by the staff on this subject; and 

(f) To make recommendations to the Treasury Board regarding proposed 
legislation in so far as it has a bearing on the position of civil servants in rela- 
tion to their employment.! 


THE REGULATION OF LABOUR RELATIONS IN CANADA 


An Order in Council No. P.C. 1003, dated 17 February 1944 
and put into operation on 20 March 1944, lays down detailed regula- 
tions concerning labour relations in industries which under the 
Canadian Constitution come under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
authorities, such as those connected with navigation and shipping, 
railways, telegraphs, etc., and in undertakings which, in peace- 
time, come under the jurisdiction of the provinces, but which are 
engaged in work deemed under wartime regulations to be essential 
to the effective prosecution of the war. It also provides for the 
establishment of a Wartime Labour Relations Board. 

Similar legislation has been enacted by the Province of Quebec. 
In the Provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, and Saskatchewan the new regulations have been made 
applicable to non-war industries. 


1 House of Commons Debates, 24 Feb. 1944, pp. 803-805. 
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Dominion Regulations. 


The new Order in Council guarantees freedom of association for employers 
and employees in the undertakings covered. It also introduces compulsory col- 
lective bargaining, making it obligatory for the employers to enter into negotia- 
tions for conditions of employment with the representatives whom their employees 
have chosen by majority vote. If the negotiations prove unsuccessful, the War- 
time Labour Relations Board may be notified of the matter, in which case it 
refers the dispute to the Minister of Labour, who then instructs a conciliation 
officer to confer with the parties and attempt to effect an —— If the con- 
ciliation officer is unsuccessful, but is of the opinion that the matter might best 
be dealt with by a conciliation board, the Minister of Labour, after consultation 
with the parties to the dispute, appoints three members to constitute such a board. 

During the conciliation proceedings and for fourteen days after the report 
of the conciliation board has been submitted to the Minister of Labour, no strike 
or lockout may be declared by either party. 

The new regulations contain specific provisions concerning unfair practices 
on the part both of employers and of employees. The provisions concerning 
employers include the following: 


No employer or employers’ organisation, and no person acting on behalf 
of same shall: 


(a) refuse to employ any person because the person is a member of a 
trade union or an employees’ organisation; 

(6) impose any condition in the contract of employment seeking to re- 
strain an employee from exercising his rights under these regulations; or 

(c) seek by intimidation, by dismissal or threat of dismissal, by any other 
kind of threat, by the imposition of a pecuniary or other penalty, or by any 
other means whatsoever, to compel an employee to abstain from becoming or 
continuing to be a member or officer or representative of a trade union or an 
employees’ organisation, or from exercising his lawful rights. 


Provision is made for the establishment of the special Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board, consisting of a chairman, a vice-chairman, and not more than eight 
members (representing employers and workers) appointed by the Government 
authorities. It will be the task of this Board to settle disputes arising out of the 
application of the new regulations, such as ‘questions . . . as to whether: (a) a 
person is an employer or employee; (b) the unit of employees appropriate for 
collective bargaining is the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit or a subdivision 
thereof; (c) an organisation of employees or employers is a trade union, employees’ 
organisation or employers’ organisation; (d) an agreement is a collective agree- 
ment; (e) an employer, or certified bargaining representatives of employees, is 
negotiating in good faith”. 

The new Board will function side by side with the National Labour Board 
and its regional war labour boards, established in 1941.1 

The new Order in Council repeals the previous Orders in Council? which had 
extended to war industries the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and given employees of Crown colonies the right to join trade unions 
and to bargain collectively.* 


Provincial Regulations. 


Quebec. Regulations similar to those described above were enacted ir the 
Province of Quebec. These provide for the establishment of a Labour Relations 
Board, to be composed of a chairman and two other members appointed by the 
Provincial Government. The Act guarantees freedom of association for employees 
working in undertakings under provincial jurisdiction and introduces compulsory 
collective bargaining provided the representatives of the workers represent at 
least 60 per cent. of the employees in the undertaking. 

_ Where collective bargaining proves to be unsuccessful, either party may 
give notice thereof to the new Board, which will in turn notify the Provincial 
Minister of Labour. The latter then instructs a conciliation officer to adjust 
the dispute by mutual agreement. If the conciliation officer does not succeed, 
a council of arbitration is appointed by the Minister. During the conciliation 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 669; Vol. XLV, No. 4, 
Apr. 1942, p. 430. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 371. 

3 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1944, Vol. I, No. 8, 28 Feb. 1944, p. 439. 
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proceedings, and for fourteen days after receipt by the Minister of the report 
of the council of arbitration, all strikes and lockouts are illegal. Unfair practices 
similar to those mentioned above in connection with the Federal Order in Council 
are also forbidden in the Provincial Act.! 

A special Provincial Act deals with disputes between public services and their 
employees, which completely prohibits recourse to a strike or lockout and pro- 
vides for compulsory arbitration. Such employees are not deprived of the right 
of association, but the exercise of the right is restricted by a prohibition against 
joining a group or organisation which does not consist solely of persons in the 
same category or which is affiliated with another association or organisation.” 


British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
The regulations established by the Federal Order in Council of 17 February 1944 
were made applicable to disputes in non-war industries in these Provinces by 
means of separate agreements between the federal authorities and each Province. 

In each Province with the exception of British Columbia, where jurisdiction 
has been vested in the Minister of Labour, a Wartime Relations Board has been 
set up, constituted on the same principle as the federal Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board, that is, comprising an equal number of representatives of employers 
and of employees with two Government representatives as chairman and vice- 
chairman. The jurisdiction vested in the provincial bodies for the adjustment 
of labour disputes arising outside war industries is practically identical with that 
vested by the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations in the federal Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, to which final appeal may be made by any employer or 
employee or any employers’ association, trade union or employees’ organisation 
affected by a decision of the provincial bodies.* 


Tue Stratus oF NEWSPAPER VENDORS UNDER THE UNITED STATES 
Laspor RELATIONS Act 


A judgment delivered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on 24 April 1944 settled the question of the relationship 
between the publishers and the vendors of newspapers. Confirming 
a decision of the National Labor Relations Board, the Supreme 
Court held that regular full-time ‘‘newsboys”, whether adults or 
minors, are not independent contractors but are employees of the 
publishers whose newspapers they sell, and are therefore entitled 
to full collective bargaining rights under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, 1935. 


The dispute had been brought about by the refusal of the publishers of four 
daily newspapers to bargain collectively with a union representing newsboys who 
distribute the publishers’ newspapers on the streets of the city where they are 
published. The publishers’ contention was that they were not under any legal 
obligation to engage in collective bargaining with the newsboys since the latter 
were not their employees within the meaning of the National Labor Relations 
Act. They based their contention on the argument that by common-law standards 
the extent of their control and direction of the newsboys’ working activities 
created no more than an “independent contractor” relationship, and that common- 
law standards determined the “‘employee”’ relationship under the Act. In their 
view ‘“‘common-law standards”’ are those the courts have applied in distinguishing 
between employees and independent contractors when working out various prob- 
lems unrelated to the purposes and provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Supreme Court, however, held that the question whether the term 
“employee” included such workers as these newsboys must be answered primarily 
from the history, terms, and purposes of the legislation. Considering that the 
avowed purpose of the Act is to encourage eollective bargaining and to remedy 
the individual worker's inequality of bargaining power by securing to him the 
rights guaranteed and the protection afforded by the Act, the Court was of the 
opinion that ‘‘the broad language of the Act’s definitions, which in terms reject 


1 Statutes of Quebec 1944, Ch. 162 A. 

? Ibid., Ch. 169. 

* Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1944, Vol. I1, No. 5, 8 May 1944, pp. 219 and 226; No. 6, 
15 May 1944, p. 283; No. 7, 22 May 1944, p. 321; No. 8, 29 May 1944, p. 415. 
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conventional limitations on such conceptions as ‘employee’, ‘employer’ and ‘labour 
dispute’, leaves no doubt that its applicability is to be determined brandi. 
in doubtful situations, by underlying economic facts rather than technically 
and exclusively by previously established legal classifications’. 

In arriving at the conclusion that newsboys are employees within the meaning 
of the National Labor Relations Act, the Court accepted the findings of the 
National Labor Relations Board that “the designated newsboys work continu- 
ously and regularly, rely upon their earnings for the support of themselves and 
their families, ~ 5 have their total wages influenced in large measure by the 
publishers who dictate their buying and selling prices, fix their markets, and con- 
trol their supply of papers. Their hours of work and their efforts on the job are 
supervised and to some extent prescribed by the publishers or their agents. Much 
of their sales equipment and advertising materials is furnished by the publishers 
with the intention that it be-used for the publisher’s beneft.’’ 





EMPLOYMENT 


Post-War EMPLOYMENT PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 
Census oF AIR Force PERSONNEL 


In order to facilitate the re-establishment in civil life of Austra- 
lian air force personnel, a census was taken on 31 January 1944 
of all members of the Royal Australian Air Force, the Women’s 
Auxiliary Australian Air Force, and the Royal Australian Air Force 
Nursing Service, regardless of where they were serving. The object 


of the census is to supplement existing information and provide a 
better factual basis for planning to meet the training and re-employ- 
ment problems of Air Force members on demobilisation. 


The census was divided into sections, dealing with personal particulars, 
occupation before enlistment, education, post-war occupation and prospects, 
mg part-time or full-time training or education required, land settlement, 

ousing, and demobilisation.? 


RECONSTRUCTION TRAINING 


The Minister for Post-War Reconstruction announced that the 
Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme for ex-service men 
and women would start on a limited scale in February and March 
1944, in order to fit in with the opening of technical college and 
university terms. 


Appropriate trade training courses would take some time to establish, the 
Minister stated. Negotiations were proceeding with trade organisations so as 
to facilitate the early extension of the scheme to cover these courses, in so far 
as the manpower situation permitted. Meanwhile, training would be begun in a 
limited range of such courses. 

Eligible service men and women whose training cannot be carried out during 
the war may retain their claims for subsequent training.® 


DECENTRALISATION OF INDUSTRY 


The Acting Minister for Supply announced that at the end of 
January 1944 more than 50 country clothing factories would be in 


1 Labor Relations Reporter, 1 May 1944, pp. 270 ef seq. 

2 COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT: Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches 
by the Prime Minister, No. 71, 13 Dec. 1943-4 Jan. 1944, p. 17. 

3 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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operation in Australia, employing thousands of rural women who 
otherwise would have remained idle or would have had to work in 
over-populated cities. This was an example of the Commonwealth 
Government’s industrial decentralisation policy, which, while 
initiated for war production purposes, was likewise designed to 
serve constructive peace purposes.' 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


Further amendments of the Australian National Security (Man 
Power) Regulations? were made on 4 April 1944. The amendments 
are concerned, first, with establishing a greater measure of control 
over the employment of professional workers or those qualified in 
the more technical or specialised trades or callings, and second, 
with making provision for certain payments to persons directed 
to other work and for the protection of rights which they might 
have acquired in their previous employment. 


Employment of Professional Workers. 


It is now provided that the Director-General of Man Power may order that 
a person qualified to practise any trade, profession or calling but not engaged 
in that work may not begin to carry on that trade, profession or calling or engage 
in any employment without the consent of the Director-General or a Deputy 
Director-General of Man Power. He may also make orders providing that a 
person carrying on any trade, profession or calling may not cease to do so or 
change his place.of practice, whether on his own account or in the employ of some 
other person, without the consent of the Director-General or Deputy Director- 
General. If the person is employed by another person, he may not terminate his 
employment ent consent. Orders made for these purposes may apply to an 
individual or class; and the consent of the manpower authorities may be subject 
to specified conditions. 

t was made clear that this amendment was designed mainly to strengthen 
control over the employment of professional men and women. During the last 
year, a number of orders had been made requiring the registration of various 
professional groups—nurses, chemists, pharmaceutical chemists, psychologists, 
and dentists. These registers will have obvious uses in carrying out any closer 
controls of employment which may be imposed over these groups under the 
amended Man Power Regulations to assure better distribution of necessary 
professional services. 


Direction to Other Employment. 


The amendments provide, in the second place, that the Director-General 
of Man Power has power to direct persons to employment irrespective of whether 
an award or other determination exists governing the employment to which they 
are sent. A person directed to employment must now be paid the rate prescribed 
by award, order, determination of an industrial tribunal or agreement, or the 
rate ruling for his classification in the employer's establishment, whichever is 
the higher, or, if no rate is so prescribed, ‘‘at the rate customary in the circum- 
stances’’; and his conditions of work must either be those prescribed or the “‘terms 
and conditions customary in the circumstances’”’. 

Where any person is directed to non-seasonal employment or work which 
requires his living away from his usual place of abode, the Commonwealth 
Government will pay his fare to the new place of employment or work and com- 
pensation for travelling time (based on his ordinary rate of remuneration). A man 
directed to work away from home may receive an allowance of £1 12s. 6d. 
per week, payable to a married man for a period to be determined by the Minister 





1 Digest of Decisions and Announcements, No. 73, 11-27 Jan. 1944, p. 47. By co-operation 
between the Munitions and Supply Departments, munitions factories in rural areas no lon 
required for the munitions programme are being switched over to clothing production. Further 
information in regard to decentralisation may be found in the second report of the Parliamentary 
Man-power and Resources Survey Committee. 

oa previous amendments, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, 
Pp. . 
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for the class of workers to which the man belongs and in any other case for four 
weeks after the commencement of work in the new area. If the man’s family 
accompanies him, an allowance of not more than £25 may be paid to cover the 
reasonable cost of transferring his furniture (provided that the move has the 
approval of a national service officer) and of its return, if the man so requires, 
to his original place of abode after the completion of his directed work or service 
in the new area. A patternmaker may also receive an allowance to cover the 
reasonable cost of moving his tools to the new place of work to which he is directed. 
If the employer is bound, under any award, order, determination or agreement, 
to pay any of these expenses, he is required to continue to make the paren, 
aol he Commonwealth Government is consequently relieved from the respon- 
sibility of doing so. 

Where a worker directed to other employment has acquired or was acquiring 
rights to annual leave, his employer is required to pay him the monetary equiva- 
lent of the amount of accumulated leave due him (including payment for any 
portion of any qualifying period for leave completed by him). The amended 
regulations also preserve for directed workers any rights to sick leave which 
they had accumulated in their previous employment, long service leave, super- 
annuation or pension (whether for the worker himself or his family), and special 
leave. If a directed worker is re-employed after his period of direction, his con- 
tinuity of employment with that employer is to be considered unbroken; but 
his period of absence will not be counted as part of his period of employment 
for pension or superannuation purposes unless he continued to make the contribu- 
tions which he would have been bound to make in his old é€mployment for the 
purpose of maintaining his rights to superannuation or pension. 

All these provisions grew out of an examination of the social problems likely 
to arise in any large-scale transference of labour. The course of the war has 
required an expansion of supply and service centres in the northern parts of the 
country which is expected to involve a considerable transference of workers.' 


EMPLOYMENT CONTROL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Regulations relating to the control of industrial manpower 
in the Union of South Africa? have been amended and several addi- 
tional steps taken to modify or extend controls over the employ- 
ment of workers. 


Amendment of the Control of Industrial Man Power Regulations. 


Under the amended oy myn the Controller of Industrial Man Power is 
empowered to investigate the resources of “7 controlled industry or establish- 
fe) 


ment in a controlled industry, and to require information from any person engaged 
or employed in such an industry or establishment. He may keep registers of 
persons employed in any controlled industry or of persons who are or may become 
qualified for employment therein. He may also prohibit or require the continuance 
of the employment of any person or class of persons who are or have been or could 
be employed in a controlled industry, if in his opinion such action is necessary 
to ensure the best use of the services of these persons; and he may exercise control 
over the occupation, employment, suspension, resignation, discharge, transfer, 
and working conditions of such persons. 

In a controlled industry or establishment the Controller may regulate remu- 
neration, hours, and other conditions of work, determine any labour dispute, 
and terminate or suspend any contract of employment in conflict with the Man 
Power Regulations or action under them. Employers in a controlled industry 
are forbidden to commence or extend their businesses without the prior consent 
of the Controller of Industrial Man Power. 

Finally, whenever it is found necessary to make special provision for accom- 
modating a war worker or his family, the Controller may requisition any land or 

remises or order any householder to provide specified accommodation (including 

oard) on specified termsof payment. Disputes between a householder and a 
worker in regard to these arrangements are to be settled by the Controller, who 
is granted the right of inspection of premises.* 

1 Statutory Rules, 1944, No. 61, dated 4 Apr. 1944. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, Ma any 579. 
* War Measure No. 18 of 1944 (Government Gazette Extraordinary, No. 3315, 17 Mar. 1944). 
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Control of Employment in the Engineering Industry. 


The controls over employment in the engineering industry established in 
1941! have been replaced by new controls, based on the same general principles. 
Under the new provisions, contained in Government Notice No. 399 dated 
10 March 1944, all employers in the industry, as defined, are required to 
notify the Controller of Industrial Man Power of every journeyman (and his 
trade and address) whose employment has been or is about to be terminated. 
The notification must be made within 24 hours of termination or notice of termina- 
tion of the employment. Every journeyman in the industry is likewise required 
to notify the Controller, within 24 hours of the termination of his employment, 
of his name, trade, and address. Until this has been done, the journeyman may 
not leave his district of residence. 

Advertisements offering employment to or inviting applications for employ- 
ment from journeymen in any trade in the engineering industry are prohibited, 
unless the Controller’s consent to their publication has first been secured. 

Overtime for any day of work may be paid only for time worked in excess 
of the ordinary hours of work for that day—a provision apparently designed to 
prevent over-payment for the purpose of obtaining or retaining journeymen.* 


Control of Engagement of Sheetmetal Workers and Riveters. 


By Government Notice, No. 401 dated 10 March 1944, the Controller of 
Industrial Man Power prohibited the engagement, without his prior consent, 
of sheetmetal craftsmen, refrigeration mechanics, caulkers, drillers and riveters, 
by any employer in the engineering industry (as defined).* 


Control of Employment of Skilled Workers in the Diamond Cutting Industry. 


By Notices Nos. 367 and 368 of 3 March 1944, skilled workers in the diamond 
cutting industry (which was designated as a controlled industry) may be engaged 
only with the consent of the Controller of Industrial Man Power.‘ Moreover, no 
employer in the industry may, without the Controller's consent, pay any skilled 
worker in the industry remuneration at a higher rate than that which he was 
receiving or entitled to receive from the same or any other employer at 16 Novem- 
ber 1943, less 20 per cent.; and no skilled worker may accept remuneration at a 
higher rate than this.® 


MANPOWER Po.icy In NEw ZEALAND 
EXTENSION OF CONTROL OF ENGAGEMENT 


Extensions of the control of engagement in force in New Zealand 
were introduced by the Employment Restriction Order No. 4 of 
20 March 1944. The Order is designed to facilitate the diversion 
of necessary labour to high priority work. The voluntary flow of 
workers to essential industries has slowed down considerably and 
it has therefore become necessary to strengthen the control over 
the movement of workers as between essential industries of greater 
and lesser importance at any given moment of the war effort. 


Under the new Order, no employer may engage or seek to engage any worker 
for employment without the prior written consent of a district manpower officer. 
The Order applies throughout cities and adjoining areas specified in an appended 
schedule (which include the vast majority of the cities and boroughs of the coun- 
try), and to all classes of employment, with the following exceptions: employ- 
ment on any farm or orchard, in market gardens, in coal mines, on ships, or on 
wharves in connection with the loading or unloading of ships; as a midwife, ma- 
ternity nurse or professional nurse for the sick; in a hospital; or on casual work 
for not more than three consecutive days. 

The new Order revokes the Employment Restriction Orders No. 2 and No. 3.’ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 77; No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 449. 
— Gazette Extraordinary, No. 3313, 10 Mar. 1944. 


4 Idem, No. 3311, 3 Mar. 1944. 
5 Government Notice No. 369 of 3 Mar. 1944 (ibid.). 
® Statutory Regulations, 1944, Serial No. 1944/44, dated 20 Mar. and effective 3 Apr. 1944. 
- 7 a ey te Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 382; Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, 
ov. » oe . 
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AMENDMENT OF MAN-POWER REGULATIONS 


The Industrial Man-power Emergency Regulations 1944, 
gazetted on 3 February 1944, contain a number of amendments 
to existing manpower regulations as well as a consolidation of these 


regulations.! 


In the main, the obligations placed on employers and workers in essential 
undertakings remain unchanged. The rights of a worker asked to transfer from 
one class of work to another within an undertaking have been clarified, however, 
by the inclusion of a definition of ‘“‘usual work”. Changes have also been made 
in the provisions dealing with absenteeism; deductions from wages under certain 
conditions for failure to work with due diligence and care are now authorised. 

The Minister of Industrial Man-power is given power, under the amended 
regulations, to prohibit the employment of labour on any specified work. More- 
over, in undertakings subject to the Restriction of Employment Order, the 
employer, in addition to securing prior consent to all engagements of labour, 
must now notify the manpower offices of all terminations of employment. This 
provision is designed to assist in the effective allocation of labour made available 
through turnover and to prevent a drift of labour into other work without regard 
to priority requirements. 

Finally, the powers of manpower officers to inspect and to check on cases 
of default under the regulations have been widened. These officers now have 
specific authority to enter places of amusement, private clubs, and other such 
places and to check on all persons on the premises. The police may detain anyone 
who refuses to give information or who gives what appears to be fraudulent 


information.’ 
FURTHER REGISTRATION OF WOMEN 


By an Order dated 26 January 1944, made under the New 
Zealand Man-power Regulations, all women between the ages of 
31 and 41 years, with specified exceptions, were required to register 
at a manpower office for work of national importance.‘ It was 
estimated that altogether about 35,000 women would be affected. 


The Minister of Industrial Man-power stated in this connection that the age 
classes of women already registered had already been thoroughly sifted, adding: 


While further women must still continue to be drawn from the classes 
already called up (which cover women from 18 to 30 years inclusive), each 
further inroad into these classes means greater hardship on both the in- 
dividuals and the undertakings affected. While further directions from among 
these classes are quite inevitable, it has been considered as only fair that 
these women in the 31-40 years group, whose direction involves less hardship, 


should be brought in at the present stage.® 


The new Order includes a number of exemptions from registration. The 
most important of these exemptions cover married women responsible for the care 
of children under 16 years of age, women in the armed forces or employed by 
the Army, Navy or Air Departments, and women employed full time in registered 
hospitals. Any such women must register if at any time they cease to belong to 


an exempted category.® 


TRADE TRAINING IN NEW ZEALAND 
THE REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT 


Administrative control of the New Zealand Government's trade 
training scheme has been transferred from the Department of 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 230. 

2? See above, p. 93. 

3 Statutory Regulations, 1944, Serial No. 1944/8. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 84. 

5 The Standard (Wellington), 3 Feb. 1944. 

* The Registration for Employment Order, No. 9 (Statutory Regulations, 1944, Serial No. 


1944/5). 
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Labour to the Rehabilitation Department', in view of the fact 
that the primary emphasis of the scheme is now being placed on 
the rehabilitation training of ex-service men. 


Announcing the shift, the Minister of Labour noted that the Dominion 
Auxiliary Workers’ Training Scheme had originally been set up to meet the 
demands of war industries for skilled workers. This scheme had had an important 
effect on the output of the Dominion and on the provision of homes. Its original 
purpose had been fulfilled, and the facilities set up under the gcheme were now 
being used as the basis for the training and retraining of returned service men. 
It was therefore appropriate to transfer the control of the scheme to the Reha- 
bilitation Department. 

Special attention is being given to the development of training for the building 
trades. The Minister of Rehabilitation has ae the New Zealand Builders 
Federation that, provided the building employers co-operate fully, more men 
will be trained under the scheme (scheme By providing for Government sub- 
sidies to private contractors than under the scheme (scheme A) for training in 
trade schools.? He said, however, that the trade schools gave good training, 
provided that the men trained in this way afterwards served an improvership 
in the building industry. Trainees from the schools could, he added, be sent 
out to employers under the subsidy scheme.’ 


SUSPENSION OF APPRENTICESHIP REGULATIONS 


The regulations dealing with the suspension of the apprentice- 
ship of persons on military service‘ were revised and replaced by 
the Suspension of Apprenticeship Emergency Regulations, 1944, 
dated 16 February 1944, 


Under the new regulations, the apprenticeship of any person on military 
service is suspended during his period of service and for six months thereafter. 
If the apprentice revives his contract within six months of his release from military 
service, the contract is revived for the term unexpired at the date of suspension 
or for three years, whichever is the shorter periall. 

If the apprentice is 21 years old or if the term of apprenticeship has expired, 
the employer must pay him at a rate not less than that payable under the con- 
tract for the last six months of apprenticeship, plus one third of the difference 
between that rate and the journeyman’s rate. The Rehabilitation Board will 
provide the remaining two thirds by way of subsidy, thus me these appren- 
tices a journeyman’s rate. 

If any apprentice on military service has performed work (of the same class 
as that to which he is apprenticed or of a related class, he may be credited under 
his apprenticeship contract with the period during which he was engaged on that 
work or such shorter period as an apprenticeship committee may decide. In 
order to benefit from this provision, the apprentice must produce a certificate in 
prescribed form covering his trade work with the forces (obtained from the com- 
petent military authority).® - 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A Post-War INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHEME 


As part of the general resettlement scheme and in order to 
expand the supply of skilled workers to meet deficiencies in the 
post-war period, the British Government has announced that an 
industrial training scheme will be introduced to assist men and 
women released from war service who need training to obtain 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. i. i 2, Feb. 1944: “‘The Rehabilitation of Dis- 
charged a Personnel in New Zealand”’, p. 

2 Ibid., 201. 

3 The New (Christchurch), 18 Feb. and 1 Mar. 1944. 

4 Apprenticeship Emergency Regulations, 1939 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, 
No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 329). 

5 Statutory Regulations, 1944, Serial No. 1944/23. 
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employment of a kind likely to lead to permanent resettlement, 
having regard to their capacity and the probable needs of industry. 


In order to provide opportunities for those who are the last to be released 
from the forces, the training scheme will be continued until the end of the demo- 
bilisation of persons who have served during the period of hostilities. The scheme 
will apply to men and women released from the armed forces, merchant navy, 
civil defence services, National Fire Service, police auxiliaries, and Civil Nursing 
Reserve, and to persons whose war service has been on other types of work of 
national importance, including industrial work. In administering the scheme, 
special care will be taken to ensure that men and women who have served in the 
armed forces and are eligible under the scheme receive training as early as possible 
after their release. If at any time the facilities for training are insufficient to meet 
the needs of all applicants without delay, men and women released from the 
forces or from the merchant navy will, in general, be admitted first. 

For those covered by the scheme, the broad conditions of eligibility will be: 
(1) that a period of full-time service in work of national importance has been 
served during the war; (2) that by reason of such service the person concerned 
has either been unable to start or complete training for a skilled occupation, or 
suffered interruption in the following a his occupation; (3) that he is in need of 
a course of training to enable him to obtain employment of a satisfactory kind 
having regard to his general capacity. 

The training will be given in Government training centres, administered by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and also, under arrangements 
made by the Ministry in consultation with the Board of Education and the 
Scottish Education Department, in technical colleges or in other educational 
institutions. During training, adequate allowances, including supplementary 
allowances for dependants, will be paid. The allowances will be the same irrespect- 


ive of the trade for which the individual is being trained. Arrangements will also 
be made, where appropriate, for training in employers’ establishments under 
suitable financial provisions. Training in agricultural occupations will be pro- 


vided by the Department of Agriculture. 

The detailed application of the training scheme to the different industries 
will be worked out in full consultation with the organisations of employers and 
workers concerned. The Government’s proposals for training adults for the 
building and civil engineering industries after the war have already been an- 
nounced (Cmd. 6428) and the details are under discussion with represent- 
atives of the industries. The educational and vocational training given 
inside the services will, as far as possible, be co-ordinated with the training to be 
given, after release from the forces, under the scheme set out above. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The first report of the British Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council, issued in December 1943, includes a number of 
recommendations in regard to the organisation and encouragement 
of apprenticeship in the building industry.2?, The Council is made up 
of representatives of building employers, building workers, profes- 
sional and technical education institutions, and Government de- 


partments. 


Apprenticeship Needs. 


It is estimated that between 15,000 and 20,000 apprentices have to be brought 
into the industry each year merely to make good the normal wastage of crafts- 
men. With a five-year apprenticeship, this would give a total apprenticeship 
strength of 75,000 to 100,000. Any excess of apprentices over 15,000 per year 
would be to the advantage of the industry since it would help to build up the 
total force of craftsmen, badly depleted during the war, and would also obviate 
the necessity for taking partially trained adults into the industry for carrying 
out the post-war programme. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 6 Apr. 1944, cols. 2146-2147. 

2 For an account of this question, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 
1943, pp. 174-200: ‘““The Reorganisation of Apprenticeship in the Building Industry of Great 
Britain", by G. D. H. Coxe. 
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Administration. 


The Council emphasises the necessity for collaboration between all joint 
apprenticeship committees which administer apprenticeship schemes and other 
bodies. The joint committees should establish close contact with local and public 
authorities, education authorities, and the office of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service in the locality, area or region concerned. 


Standards of Apprenticeship. 


The agreement should be in writing, enforceable at law and entered into by 
at least four parties—the apprentice, his guardian, the employer, and one other 
party nts acting on behalf of a local, area or pe Bae joint apprenticeship 
committee. The last party should have wide powers of supervision over the ap- 
prenticeship, exercisable whether or not any dispute or difference has arisen; 
these powers should include the right of enquiry into the methods and standards 
of training, authority to relax or vary provisions of the contract, and power to 
transfer the apprentice to another coniledet where necessary to ensure comple- 
tion of the apprenticeship. 

Each contract should contain a clause binding the employer to provide in- 
struction in a particular craft, detailing the processes to be taught, and provi- 
ding against use of the apprentice on labouring work not connected with his learn- 
ing of the craft. Compulsory attendance at a technical course until the apprentice 
is at least 18 years of. age should be provided for, and satisfactory arrangements 
made for his release from work for this purpose. Fees should be paid by the 
employer. 

Boys under 16 entering apprenticeship without prior related training should 
serve at least a five-years’ apprenticeship. For others, the agreement fixing the 
period of eer Me should provide for some recognition of full-time pre- 
apprenticeship training. No apprenticeship should commence until the apprentice 
is 15 years old. Preference should be given, in selection, to boys who have taken 
junior pre-employment education for building. The apprenticeship should 
terminate at the age of 21 years, or at an earlier age when the contract has been 


completed; in exceptional cases, the joint committees should be able to extend the 
age limit beyond 21 years. Periods of probation should count as a period of 
apprenticeship and should never last for more than six months. 


Encouragement of Apprenticeship. 


The first essential in encouraging and guiding apprenticeship is for the Council 
to have a complete record of apprentices in the industry, their employers, and 
the crafts they are learning. It is therefore recommended that such a record 
should be compiled', and that a register of apprentices whose training condi- 
tions conform to approved conditions should be established by the Council. As 
a method of encouraging apprentices to seek the benefits of approved training, 
a certificate of completion of apprenticeship should be Load by the Council 
to all apprentices who have served their period of apprenticeship under condi- 
tions approved by the Council. 


Expansion of Teaching Staff and Premises. 


Expansion of junior pre-employment education for building requires an ex- 
pansion of the necessary premises and the allocation of labour and materials for 
this purpose. The Government, with the support of the building industry, should 
take steps to provide for the necessary expansion. 

Increasing the supply of capable teachers for junior technical schools for 
building and pre-apprenticeship building courses is recognised to be “‘a matter 
of urgent and capital national importance’. Local education authorities, im 
consultation with the joint apprenticeship committees, should compile lists of 
building craftsmen who might be considered for teaching or instructing appoint- 
ments and should examine other sources from which instructors might be drawn. 
Suitable courses of training should be arranged for teachers and instructors 
coming out of the industry. Special consideration should be given to the release 
from the forces of men suitable for training apprentices in the building industry. 
Rather than endorsing block releases of these men, the Council suggests that 
individual applications should be made for them by the local education authorities. 





1 The Council points out that “‘voluntary notification of this information is unlikely to be 
satisfactory or complete’”’. 
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Current Standards. 


An appendix to the Report of the Council contains a brief comparison of 
current standards under various apprenticeship schemes in the building industry 
with desirable standards as recommended in the Report.! 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF Ex-SERVICE MEN AND DISABLED PERSONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


REINSTATEMENT OF Ex-SERVICE MEN IN CiviL EMPLOYMENT 


The British Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1944, 
received the Royal Assent on 21 March 1944. In general, the 
provisions of the Act are the same as those of the Bill, previously 
summarised in these pages’; the principal changes made during 
the passage of the Bill through Parliament are briefly indicated 


below. 


Originally, the Bill provided that employers were required to continue to 
employ reinstated persons for a minimum period of 26 weeks after reinstatement 
or for so much of that period as was reasonable and practicable. The Act as 
passed provides that this period of compulsory employment shall be 52 weeks in 
cases where the reinstated person had been continuously employed by the em- 
ployer for not less than 52 weeks before the beginning of his war service. 

The Bill gave the Minister of Labour and National Service power to issue 
regulations defining what was ‘reasonable and practicable” in relation to a num- 
ber of obligations regarding reinstatement. This provision was deleted from the 
Act. The powers to define ‘‘reasonableness’’ and “practicability” will be ex- 
ercised by the reinstatement committees and the umpire, rather than the Minister. 

The provisions concerning appeal rights against a decision of a reinstatement 
committee were modified to extend this right so that, in cases where the com- 
mittee’s decision is unanimous and permission to appeal is not granted, either 
the employer or the applicant for reinstatement may apply to the umpire for 
permission to appeal. 

The maximum fine which may be imposed on an employer for failure to comply 
with an order for reinstatement was increased from £50 to £100. 
= The new Act becomes effective on a day set by the Minister; until then, 
the reinstatement provisions of the National Service Acts remain in force.’ 

In closing the debate on the Bill, one of the Joint Parliamentary Secretaries 
to the Ministry of Labour said: 


I am confident that it will prove a workmanlike measure, defining for 
the employer his obligations and duties to the returned service man, and I 
know that the employer welcomes it. I would like to thank on my Minister’s 
behalf the representatives of the employers and the great organised trade 
unions for their unfailing support and good will in the consultations which 
preceded this Bill and their promise of good will in its application. I am 
confident that it will help the employer by defining his obligations. It will 
also help the returning service men and women, of whom there are many 
millions, by confirming their rights under the Bill and under the pledge that 
was given and by providing a means of establishing their rights if it is reason- 
able and practicable. The Bill also brings in many hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers who were previously left out. For that reason alone, if for no other, 
the Bill will be justified. It is an integral part, if only a part, of the Govern- 
ment’s great scheme for resettlement after the war.* 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS 


The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, received the 
Royal Assent on 1 March 1944. The summary of the Bill pre- 
viously given in these pages® should be modified in the following 





1 BUILDING APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING CounciL: First Report (London, 1944). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 505. 

3 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Apr. 1944, p. 59. 

4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, | Mar. 1944, cols. 1456-1457. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 373. 
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respects as a consequence of the changes made in the Bill in the 
course of its passage through Parliament. 


In the first place, the Act specifies in further detail the conditions under 
which names are to be entered in the register of disabled persons. In prescribing 
conditions of entry, the matters to be prescribed by ministerial regulations must 
be such as “‘to secure that the fact that a person’s name is in the register will 
afford reasonable assurance of his being a person capable of entering into and 
keeping employment, or of undertaking work on his own account”, under the 
conditions laid down in the Act. 

A second amendment requires employers of not less than 20 persons, or such 
lower number as may be specified by an order of the Minister for the time being 
in force, to employ a quota of disabled persons. Under the original provisions 
of the Bill, this obligation was placed on employers of not less than 25 persons 
or such other number as might be specified by order. 

Thirdly, new provisions require the Minister, so far as is consistent with 
efficient administration, to give preference, when selecting persons for training 
and rehabilitation under the Act and when referring persons to employment from 
the register of disabled persons, to persons who have served full time in the 
armed forces or the merchant navy or in specified women’s services. 

The Act is to come into force when indicated by Order in Council; different 
parts of it may be made effective on different dates.! 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the Minister of Labour said 
that some preliminary work had been done with a view to undertaking a survey 
of occupations suited to particular physical disablements, and that the survey 
would extend to occupations of all kinds, including those in Government and 
local government employment. At the appropriate stage, he said, the assistance 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations would be sought for completing the 
survey.” 


MOBILISATION OF MANPOWER IN GERMANY 


The German Commissioner-General of Manpower issued an 
appeal on 17 February 1944 to all persons not yet subject to the 
compulsory measures of labour mobilisation to register with the 
authorities and offer their services voluntarily to the State. 


The Commissioner-General pointed out that large numbers of men and women 
had been incorporated in the labour force as a result of the Order of 27 Janua 
1943 concerning the registration of men and women for work connected with 
national defence*, and also of a more recent Order concerning the mobilisation 
of men and women who, as a result of the air war, have had to give up the work 
in which they were previously engaged. He said that it was now important that 
each man and woman who had not been affected by these Orders, and who could 
do so, should contribute voluntarily to the work of national defence by placing 
all their knowledge and their strength at the disposal of the country. 

The appeal was addressed mainly to households which would be able either 
wholly or partly to dispense with household workers employed by them. More- 
over, women who, being over 45 years of age, had not n obliged to register 
might also engage in useful and important work for the war effort. As far as pos- 
sible, account would be taken of the personal desires of the volunteers. That 
would apply more particularly in cases in which the volunteers could engage only 
in half-time work or hourly work. In addition, there would be cases where the 
work had to be carried out at home or at any rate in the place of residence. Every 
person not already engaged in war work was asked to examine his conscience 
seriously and wherever possible to volunteer for war work.‘ 








1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1944, p. 47. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 23 Mar. 1944, col. 1067. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 95. 
4 Vélkischer Beobachter, 18 Feb. 1944. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Hours AND WAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Hours WorRKED IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


Enquiries have been made from time to time by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service to obtain particulars of the average 
weekly earnings in the principal industries of Great Britain’, and 
advantage was taken of a recent enquiry to supplement the in- 
formation on earnings by details of hours worked. 


The period covered by the enquiry was the first pay-week in July 1943, and 
approximately 54,500 firms furnished returns, details being obtained in respect 
of nearly 6 million workers. ‘‘Workers’’ for the purposes of the enquiry included 
all wage earners other than office staffs, shop assistants, and outworkers working 
at home on materials supplied by the employers, but excluded managers, com- 
mercial travellers, clerks and typists, and salaried persons generally. In calcula- 
ting the total number of hours worked, overtime was included but recognised 
intervals for meals and all time lost were not taken into account. 

The average number of hours worked in July 1943 showed a 7% per cent. 
increase over October 1938 (the last time such a survey was made) in the indus- 
tries covered by the enquiry, but owing to overtime payments, night shifts, week- 
end work at rates above the normal, and increased production by workers on 

iece work or on other systems of payment by results, increases in earnings have 
ten more than proportionate to additional working hours. 

The survey showed that in the 16 main groups of industries covered by the 
enquiry men of 21 years and over worked an average of 52.9 hours a week, women 
of 18 years and over 45.9 hours, youths and boys under 21 years 48.0 hours, and 
girls under 18 years 45.1 hours. The average for all workers was 50 hours a week. 
The corresponding figures for October 1938 were 47.7 hours for men, 43.5 for 
women, 46.2 for youths and boys, 44.6 for girls, and an over-all average for all 
workers of 46.5 hours. The hours worked in the different industries in July 1943 
showed considerable variations, ranging between 58.1 hours a week by men in 
marine engineering and 43.9 by men in the hat and cap industry, and between 
48.0 by women (excluding part-timers) in the scientific and photographic instru- 
ments and apparatus industry and 40.7 by women in the hat and cap industry.? 


A WaGEs BOARD FOR INDUSTRIAL CATERING 


As a result of the recommendations of the Catering Wages 
Commission’, the Minister of Labour and National Service issued 
an Order on 13 March 1944 setting up a Wages Board for workers 
employed in industrial and staff canteens. About 16,000 canteens 
employing nearly 200,000 persons are affected.‘ 


The undertakings covered by the Order include canteens for the use of workers 
which are operated by the employers, by the workers themselves, by the em- 
ployers and workers jointly, or by a catering contractor under an arrangement 
either with the employers or with the workers. Among the canteens excluded 
from the provisions of the Order are those run directly by the Crown or local 
authorities, or in connection with catering businesses such as hotels, boarding 
houses, and restaurants, and canteens at hospitals, schoo]s, and similar establish- 
ments. The workers covered by the Order include those employed in an industrial 
or staff canteen on the actual preparation and service of food and drink or on 
work incidental thereto, and transport and office workers employed wholly or 
mainly in connection with the undertaking. 

The Wages Board will consist of equal numbers of employers and workers 
engaged in operating canteens, who will be appointed by the Minister of Labour 





1 Cf. International Labour Review,.Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 781. 

2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1944, pp. 26-33. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 529. 
4 The Times, 17 Mar. 1944. 
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and National Service after consultation with the representative organisations, 
together with not more than three independent members, one of whom will act 
as chairman and another as vice-chairman. It will have power to determine 
the remuneration to be paid either generally or for any particular work to all or 
any of the workers concerned, to fix meals and rest intervals, and to provide for 
holidays with pay. Its determinations in these respects become operative through 
wages regulation orders issued by the Minister. The Board will also have power 
to make recommendations through the Catering Wages Commission concerning 
the conditions of employment, health, and welfare of canteen workers and the 
improvement and development of industrial catering.! 

In its report, dated 8 January 1944, recommending the establishment of a 
Wages Board, the Catering Wages Commission had explained that it found the 
remuneration and conditions at coalesnant of canteen workers were subject 
to considerable variation and were for the most part entirely unregulated by 
joint industrial councils’ or other voluntary machinery. Although a few of those 
who made representations to the Commission favoured the view that these 
matters should be left to settle themselves, there was fairly general agreement 
that regulation by machinery established for the pu was desirable and 
would promote the best interests of the industry. The Coennaiacien said it had 
“‘no reason to believe that industrial catering has not come to stay”’: 


Although it has taken the stress of war conditions to demonstrate its value 
to the industrial life of the nation, we are satisfied that its benefits are now 
widely appreciated and we hope that employer, employee and housewife will 
be disinclined to see a return to the days of the midday sandwich or the midday 
meal taken hurriedly at home.? 


APPOINTMENT OF A WELFARE LIAISON OFFICER IN THE BRITISH 
CiviL SERVICE 


The British Treasury, which controls the remuneration and 
conditions of service generally of all persons employed in the Civil 
service, announced in Establishment Officers’ Circular No. 707, 
dated 20 March 1944, the appointment of a Treasury Welfare 
Liaison Officer to be attached to the Establishment General Divi- 
sion. The first officer to hold this post is a woman. 


No precise definition has yet been given of this officer's functions, but she 
will be the Treasury officer primarily concerned with general standards in matters 
affecting the well-being of the civil service staff and will advise and assist Minis- 
tries and departments thereon; she will also act as liaison officer between Minis- 
tries and departments and the Treasury for that pu . Establishment officers 
in the various Ministries and departments have ooh been asked to nominate a 
contact for her, and where this contact is not already a welfare officer, to consider 
the advisability of appointing such an official, who will be responsible, under the 
principal establishment officer, for the many and varied establishment questions 
covered by the term ‘“‘welfare’’. The Welfare Liaison Officer will also visit local 
offices and departments which have been evacuated on account of the war, and 
will thus learn of local difficulties, particularly minor ones which might not other- 
wise be brought to the notice of senior officers but which cumulatively might 
have an appreciable effect on staff welfare. She should be approached on tran- 
sitory war difficulties only if it is thought that the Treasury could ease them 
within the limits imposed by the prevailing shortage of manpower and materials. 
She will in addition keep the Treasury informed of the practice of outside employ- 
ers who maintain good welfare standards. 

The appointment is welcomed by the staff side of the Civil Service National 
Whitley Council; also by the Inland Revenue Staff Federation, which considers 
that, given support by departments, ‘“‘there should be a marked improvement 
in a field which for too long has been regarded as relatively unimportant”’.* 


1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1944, No. 266. 

2 Report of the Catering Wages Commission on the recommendation for the establishment of a Wages 
Board for Industrial Catering, and ccrrespondence. Cmd. 6509 (London, 1944). 

3 Crvm Service NATIONAL WHITLEY CounciL: Whitley Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, Apr. 1944, 
p. 8; INLAND REVENUE STAFF FEDERATION: Taxes, Vol. 27, Apr. 1944, p. 162. 
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WAGES AND HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN NEW ZEALAND 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY IN WAGE REGULATION 


The New Zealand stabilisation regulations were recently amend- 
ed to allow two additional grounds for wage increases, and the 
Prime Minister announced that further measures would be taken 
to give relief to low paid workers. There have also been increases 
in the minimum wages fixed for certain groups of agricultural 
workers and special measures have been taken to enable dairy 
farmers to raise the wages of their employees. 


Amendment of Stabilisation Regulations. 


The Economic Stabilisation Emergency Regulations 1942! defined basic 
rates of remuneration as the rates paid on 15 December 1942.2 Application could, 
however, be made on two grounds to a conciliation commissioner for his approval 
of a rate of remuneration in excess of the basic rate: in the first place, if the person 
holding the position or employment is employed by the same employer in any 
additional position, employment, duties, or work, or in work involving additional 
risk of life or health, and secondly, if an increase in the rate of remuneration is 
necessary for the removal of anomalies. The new amendment adds two grounds 
for increases, as follows: if the increased rate of remuneration will not exceed 
£5 5s. a week for a male or £3 a week for a female, or such lower rate as the 
Wages Commissioner* thinks fit in the case of junior workers or in the case of 
workers whose ordinary hours of work are less than 38 a week; and if at the date 
at which the basic rate of remuneration was ascertained remuneration was being 
paid at an abnormally low rate, or no reniuneration was being paid. 

Any increases which raise wages to the minima specified above, that is, 
£5 5s., £3, or less, are not to be deemed to create any anomaly for the purposes 
of the regulations. 

The amendment also provides that increases may be granted to those persons 
who because of extra work, etc., were entitled to an increase on 15 December 1942 
and would have received it then had the original regulations not been made.* 

Following the publication of this amendment, the Minister in charge of stabili- 
sation, the Minister of Industries and Commerce, explained that for some time 
the Government has been concerned over the position of those workers whose 
wages were exceptionally low at the time the regulations were gazetted, and he 
commented as follows on the sections of the stabilisation amendment which dealt 
with wages: 


It should be emphasised that these amendments do not of themselves 
establish new minimum rates. The general purpose of this part of the amend- 
ing regulations is greater flexibility within the framework of stabilisation. 
The Arbitration Court and Wages Commissioners are now able to treat on their 
merits cases of workers whose wages are below £5 5s. a week for men and 
£3 for women. It is important to note that although changes made in terms 
of the new regulations may reduce the margin between the lower rates and 
the wages of other workers, this will not entitle higher paid workers to increases 
merely in order to preserve their margins. In other words, any changes made 
cannot be deemed to create an anomaly for the purpose of the stabilisation 
regulations.® 
A further clarification of the regulations was made by the Chairman of the 


Stabilisation Commission, who stated that the £5 5s. bar beyond which workers 
might not apply for increases applied, not to the rates fixed in awards, but to 





1Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1942, N. Z. 3; International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, 
Mar. 1943, p. 364; and H. Be._sHaw: “Stabilisation Policy in New Zealand”’ (idem, Vol. XLIX, 
No. 3, Mar. 1944, pp. 298-322). 

2 The Court of Arbitration was however empowered, in cases where the basic rate of remunera- 
tion exceeded the rate actually paid on 15 Nov. 1942, to make an order reducing the basic rate to a 
rate not less than that paid on 15 Nov. 1942. 

? Under an amendment to the stabilisation regulations in 1943 (Statutory Regulations, 1943, 
No. 38), the Conciliation Commissioner was replaced for the purposes of these regulations by a 
Wages Commissioner or Wages Commissioners who are appointed from time to time by the Minister 
of Industries and Commerce. 

4 Economic Stabilisation Emergency Regulations 1942, Amendment No. 3, Serial No. 1944/9; 
also the Economic Stabilisation Emergency Regulations 1942 (reprint), Serial No. 1944/36. 

5 The Press (Christchurch), 4 Feb. 1944. 
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these rates plus the two cost-of-living bonuses. Hence it follows that, after deduc- 
tion of social and national security charges, a worker must receive less than 
£4 11s. 11d. a week to qualify for the relaxation of stabilisation.' 


Wages in Agriculture. 


Wages in certain branches of agriculture have also been raised by amendments 
to the regulations governing minimum wages. The Agricultural Workers Exten- 
sion Order 1941, amended 4 August 1943, increased the minimum rates for work- 
ers in the tobacco industry”, and the Agricultural Workers Extension Order 1940, 
amended for the second time 10 February 1944, increased those for orchard 
workers.* In addition, on 7 April 1944, as one of a series of measures designed to 
bring about an increase in the volume of dairy production, the Government 
raised its guaranteed price‘ for butter fat in order to allow for an increased “‘labour 
reward” for both dairy farmers and their employees. The effect of the increase 
will be to allow a wage of £4 17s. 6d. a week for dairy farm workers and a “‘labour 
reward” of £5 7s. 6d. a week for owners. 

In announcing the Government's policy with regard to the “labour reward” 
for dairy farm owners and workers, the Prime Minister also stated that it was the 
intention of the Government “to take further measures to give relief generally 
to lower paid workers, both male and female, including a review of the basic 
wage’’.5 


HOLIDAYS WITH Pay 


The Annual Holidays Act, 1944, making provision for holidays 
with pay for workers, was recently passed and will come into force 
on 1 August 1944. It will be administered by the Department of 
Labour. 


Object and Scope of the Act. 


The main principle of the Act is to provide two weeks’ annual holiday with 
pay for every worker at the end of each year of his employment; provision is 
also made for a proportionate holiday allowance for workers with less than one 
year’s service. A worker is defined in the Act as ‘any person of any age of either 
sex employed by any employer to do work for hire or reward’’; the term includes 
domestic servants, apprentices, and any other persons whose contracts of employ- 
ment require them to learn or be taught any occupation. The Act will not apply 
to a worker who is entitled to more favourable annual holidays under any ns od 
Act, agreement or contract of service, but if such holidays are not more favour- 
able, then this Act will apply and the employer will be entitled to take into 
account any leave that he may have allowed before the commencement of the 
Act but since 31 December 1943. Workers employed under the terms of any 
order of the Waterfront Control Commission or employed as tally-clerks on the 
waterfront are to be allowed holidays (on the basis of two weeks’ holiday on ordi- 
nary pay for each year of employment) on such terms and conditions as may be 
approved by the Minister. 


Holiday Payments. 


Holidays are to be paid on the basis of the worker’s ordinary pay, defined as 
“‘remuneration for the worker’s normal weekly number of hours of work calculated 
at the ordinary time rate of pay’’, and includes the cash value of any board or 
lodging provided by the employer as part of the worker’s remuneration. If no 
ordinary time rate or weekly hours of work have been agreed in the worker's 
terms of employment, they are to be those fixed for the same class of work by 
the award or agreement in the nearest district, or if there is no such award or 
agreement in force in New Zealand, they may be agreed by the employer and 
the worker, or in default of such agreement, determined by the Minister of 





1 Idem, 5 Feb. 1944. 

2 Agricultural Workers Exterision Order 1941, Amendment No. 1, Serial No. 1943/129. 

3 Agricultural Workers Extension Order 1940, Amendment No. 2, Serial No. 1944/13. 

‘ For an account of the relationship between the guaranteed price scheme and farm wages, see 
E. J. Ricugs: “Agricultural Planning and Farm Wages in New Zealand"’, in Jnternational 
Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, Mar. 1937, pp. 293-328. See also New Zealand, Parliamentary Papers 
No. H.—30: Dairy Industry Commission, 1934, and No. H.—30a: Guaranteed Prices Advisory 
Committee Report, 1938. 

5 The Press, 8 Apr. 1944. 
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Labour. The cash value of board or lodging is to be the value laid down under 
any Act, award or agreement relating to the worker’s employment, or if this has 
not been so fixed, the value assessed for taxation purposes under the Social 
Security Act, 1938. If it cannot be ascertained in either of these ways, the value 
to be adopted is 15s. a week for board and 5s. a week for lodging. The worker 
will be entitled to holiday pay in cash for any broken period at the end of one or 
more complete years of employment. 

A worker employed for less than twelve but for not less than three months 
is to receive from his employer on the termination of his employment an amount 
equivalent to 1/25 of his ordinary pay for the period of his employment. If his 
employment is for less than three months but not less than three weeks, the 
employer is to affix postage or revenue stamps to the worker’s holiday card to the 
value of 1/25 of his ordinary pay for the period of employment, and if for less 
than three weeks, stamps to the value of 1/25 of his ordinary pay calculated for 
the time worked during the period of employment. When affixing stamps, the em- 
ployer must enter on the card particulars of the period of employment to which 
the stamps relate and any other information indicated. The card may be sur- 
rendered at any money order office after the expiration of one year from the 
commencement of the earliest period of employment for which stamps are affixed, 
and the person surrendering the card may receive the value of the stamps. 

All holiday payments are deemed to be salary and wages and are accordingly 
subject to the deductions the employer is required to make in respect of social 
security charge, national security tax or otherwise, except that in the case of 
stamps, deductions will be made by the post officer or other person paying the 
amount of the stamps when the card is surrendered to him. 


Other Provisions. 


The two weeks’ holiday to which the worker is entitled on completion of each 
year of service must be given within six months of the date it becomes due. 
Provided the employer and the worker so agree, it may be taken in two periods 
of one week each, or wholly or partly in advance. If a worker’s employment is 
terminated after he has become entitled to an annual holiday but before he has 
been allowed to take it, the employer is required to pay him forthwith his ordinary 
pay for the period of the holiday due to him. If a special holiday for which the 
worker would have been entitled to payment occurs during any period of annual 
ev vl the annual holiday is to be increased by one day in respect of that special 

oliday. 

To ascertain when a worker is entitled to annual holiday under the Act, 
his employment will be deemed to have commenced: (a) on the date on which 
he last became entitled to any period of annual holiday under any other Act, 
award, agreement or contract of service but not earlier than one year before the 
commencement of the Act; or (6) in any other case, on the date of the actual 
commencement of the employment or on 1 December 1943, whichever is the 
later date. 

Every employer must keep a holiday book containing specified particulars. 
It must be open to inspection by the inspector of factories, who may call for any 
information he deems necessary to ascertain that the provisions of the Act are 
being complied with. An inspector is empowered to take civil proceedings to 
recover holiday moneys due under the Act on behalf of a worker. 


Penalties. 


Every person committing an offence against the Act will be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £10, and if the offence is a continuing one, to a further penalty not 
exceeding £2 for every day during which the offence continues.! 


THE CANADIAN WARTIME WAGES CONTROL ORDER 


A number of amendments have recently been made in the 
administration of wage control in Canada, in the criteria for wage 
adjustment, and in the penalties for offences under the wage control 
regulations. As the Prime Minister explained in the House of 
Commons, the amendments were designed to meet the criticisms 
which had been made of the Wartime Wages Control Order of 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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1943', as far as it was possible to do so while maintaining the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of preventing inflation.” 


The revised Order of 13 March 1944 (P.C. 1727) amending the Wartime 
Wages Control Order 1943 (P.C. 9384) reinstates the provision for a three-man 
National War Labour Board, composed of a Chairman, a member representing 
employees and another representing employers, contained in the Wartime Wages 
Control Order of 1942. e 1943 Order had placed upon the employer or em- 

arm charged with offences under the regulations, the onus of proving that 

is alleged action was not in contravention of the Order. This provision has been 
aa In future the usual court rules with respect to evidence and proof will 
apply. The National Board will continue to review the decisions of the regional 
boards, but henceforth it cannot vary decisions of a regional board without 
giving notice to the interested parties, who will have the right to make repre- 
sentations to the Board before changes are made. 

The amendment rescinds the provision of the 1943 Order which allowed the 
Board to direct an employer to decrease rates if such rates are so high that they 
are unsound or cause gross inequalities. 

Increases necessary to rectify a gross inequality or a gross injustice are still 
permitted, but the proviso that such increases must be consistent with the ability 
of the employer to meet them without increasing the price of his product or 
service is no longer in effect. Although this restriction has been removed, the 
Board may require any employer who maintains that he cannot increase wages 
without increasing the price of his products or services to present evidence in 
writing demonstrating the basis of such statements and showing the amount 
of the increase in price for authorisation of which it would be necessary for him 
to apply if the proposed increase in wages were granted. 

new feature of the regulations is the provision that increases may be author- 
ised by the National Board to the extent that any cost-of-living bonus and wages 
adjustment have not yielded the employees as much as the full standard cost-of- 
living bonus, provided the Board considers such action fair and reasonable. 

The penalties for offences in contravention of the Order have been reduced. 

loyers who cause a lockout to deter or prevent employees from making an 


couletion to the War Labour Board or who do not act in accordance with the 
Order are liable to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500; each payment 
of wages to an pee in contravention of the Order constitutes a separate 
offence under the order. rer who strike or who take part in a strike are 


liable to a fine of not more than $20 for each day or part of a day they are on 
strike. Persons who incite employers to act in contravention of the law or incite 
employees to strike or to continue to strike may be fined to a maximum of $300. 

A provision has been added to the regulations with respect to the wages of 
railroad employees. Where it has been customary to fix the wage rates of railway 
employees in international railway train service in relation to rates paid outside 
Canada to similar employees, the National Board may adjust the rates fixed to 
maintain their relationship with the outside rates. This maintains an established 
practice of long standing, which had been included in earlier Orders.* 


THe POSITION OF WOMEN IN CANADA AFTER THE WAR 


A report was recently issued by the Canadian Subcommittee on 
Post-War Problems of Women, which is composed of 10 women 
and was appointed by the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction‘ 
in January 1943 to “examine the problems relating to the re-estab- 
lishment of women after the war and to make recommendations to 
the Committee on Reconstruction as to the procedure to deal with 
the problems and other matters relating to the welfare of women 
in the period of reconstruction”’. 

The Subcommittee’s first task was to make a survey of women at present 


in industry. After estimating the number of women workers who would retire 
from employment after the war and the number of those who would easily be 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 675. 

2 House of Commons Debates, 13 "Mar. 1944, pp. 1433-1434. 

3 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1944, Vol. 1, No. 11, 20 Mar. 1944, p. 597. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. ‘4-5, Apr. -May 1944, p. 484. 
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absorbed into industry, the Subcommittee came to the conclusion that 180,000 
women would have to be cared for in other ways. 


Fundamental Rights of Women Workers. 


The report sets down three fundamental considerations: namely, that women 
workers of all kinds, married or single, should have the right to choose their own 
work and have equal remuneration, working conditions, and opportunity for 
advancement with men; that the right to choose employment will not necessarily 
operate to encourage large groups of women to leave their homes; and that many 
women, now working for the first time, will feel a sense of frustration if they do 
not have the opportunity to exercise their new skills and abilities. 


Household Workers. 


The Subcommittee urges the raising of the status of household workers and 
recommends that they should be included in the Minimum Wage and related 
Acts; that the occupational branches of social insurance, 7.e., unemployment 
insurance and workmen’s compensation, should be open to them; that employers 
and employees should sign an agreement through National Selective Service con- 
cerning wages, termination of employment, and working conditions; and that 
training for household work should be encouraged and the cost of training should 
be borne by the Government, with low-interest loans available for students’ 
living expenses. 

Four types of training for household work are recommended: part-time train- 
ing while the employee is employed part time; full-time training, for which the 
number of schools should be increased; short-term courses enabling employed 
workers to obtain a proficiency certificate; continuation courses enabling experi- 
enced workers to specialise in certain lines, such as household management, hotel 
and café work, invalid and child care. 


Farm Women. 


It is urged that immediate attention should be given to the needs of farm 
women. Recommendations are made in the report concerning the electrification 
of the farm home, water supply and farm sanitation, rural schools and adult 
education, an improved health service, the encouragement by the Department of 
Agriculture of remunerative enterprises such as poultry raising, and the organ- 
isation of co-operatives. 


Social Policy. 


The report recommends the adoption of health and social insurance measures 
in general, and especially their extension to categories of women not covered 
by present unemployment and accident compensation legislation. It urges the 
establishment of children’s allowances, the extension of nursery schools, and the 
participation of women in housing programmes. 

The importance of an effective employment service is stressed, and it is recom- 
mended that vocational guidance functions should be added to it. Plans should 
be prepared for the retraining of women war workers, with Government low- 
interest loans to help trainees. 

The report also draws attention to the problem of 100,000 women over the 
age of 20 who are working for less than $12 a week in occupations covered by 
unemployment insurance and whose benefits under the scheme would not amount 
to a bare subsistence minimum. 

With regard to education, the report urges the raising of the statutory age 
for compulsory school attendance to 16 and the forbidding of full-time employ- 
ment below that age.! 


EQuaL Pay FoR EQUAL WoRK IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor has drafted a model Bill on the subject of sex discrimination 
in the payment of wages.. In New York State a Bill to amend the 
existing Labor Code for the purpose of prohibiting discrimination 


1 Apvisory COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION: VI. Post-War Problems of Women. Final Report 
the Subcommittee, Nov. 1943 (Ottawa, 1944). 
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in rates of pay on account of sex was approved on 14 April 1944. 
Particulars are given below. 


It may be recalled that the National War Labor Board issued a General 
Order No. 16 in November 1942 (amended in January 1944), which authorises 
the raising of women’s wages without the approval of the Board in order to 
equalise them with the rates paid to male workers for work comparable in quality 
and quantity on the same or similar operations. By Interpretation No. 1 of this 
General Order, wage adjustments required by State statutes which prohibit 
wage discrimination between the sexes were declared within the meaning of the 
General Order and may be made without approval of the War Labor Board.! 


State Legislation. 


The New York Act provides that on and after 1 July 1944 no discrimination 
in rate of pay because of sex will be allowed, but factors other than sex, such as 
seniority, may be lawfully considered as a basis for wage differentials. The Act 
covers any employment under contract of hire, expressed or implied, written 
or oral, but does not cover domestic servants, farm employees, and employees 
of non-profit organisations or associations. It makes an appropriation of $40,000 
to the New York State Department of Labor for the carrying out of these new 
provisions in the Labor Code.? 

On 1 June 1944, the Industrial Commissioner for the State of New York an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee to assist him in preparing a programme 
for the administration of the new provisions. The work of the committee 
will consist in: (1) analysis of particular types of occupations for the purpose of 
establishing a standard of equalisation for the evaluation of wages; (2) formula- 


tion of a programme of education whereby both employer and employee will be 
fully informed of all the elements and principles of equal pay, and will addi- 
tionally be provided with a comprehensive analysis of the law, its provisions, and 
purposes; and (3) recommendation of methods of enforcement. me emphasis 
is put on the educational work to be done and on the results which are expected 


from it.’ 

Similar laws had previously been approved in other States: Illinois, Michigan, 
Montana, and Washington. The Michigan and Illinois laws cover only manu- 
facturing occupations, while the others are more general in scope. The States of 
Washington and Illinois introduced these laws after the beginning of the war 
(1943), while the Montana and Michigan laws were passed in 1919. Other 
States are now considering similar action.‘ 


Tentative Draft of Model Bill. 


According to the first tentative draft of the model Bill to abolish sex dis- 
crimination in the payment of wages, prepared by the United States Women's 
Bureau, no employer should discriminate in the payment of wages on account 
of the sex of the worker, or pay female employees rates of wages less than the 
rates paid to male employees for work of comparable character or work on com- 
parable operations. The Commissioner of Labor would be responsible for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law, and he or his representative would have the 
right to enter places of employment, to inspect pay rolls, to compare character 
of work and operations on which employees are engaged, to question employees 
- b. take such other action as may be necessary to ascertain compliance with 
the Act. 

In case of violation of the above provision by an employer, the employees 
concerned would be entitled to recover the amount of unpaid wages and an 
additional equal amount of liquidated damages. The Commissioner of Labor 
would have authority to take an assignment of a wage claim at the request of an 
employee paid less than the wage to which he or she is entitled under the law, 
pes to bring any legal action necessary to collect such claim, and the employer 
would be required to pay an additional equal amount of liquidated damages, and 
the costs of the action. 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, 17 Jan. 1944, p. 52. 

2 Idem, 15 May 1944, p. 504. 

? New York Strate DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Press Release, 1 June 1944. 

4 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WoMEN’'s BuREAU: Equal Pay: a progress report (May 1944); 
New York State DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Women's Wages on Men's Jobs (Feb. 1944), p. 2. 
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The Bill also provides for ponatiine in case of violation of the provisions of 
the Act, or of discharge by the employer of an employee who has taken any 
action towards the enforcement of the Act.! 


SEAFARERS’ WAR RisK BONUSES ON UNITED STATES SHIPS 


Changes in war risk bonus rates and bonus areas applicable to 
licensed and unlicensed personnel employed as regular crew mem- 
bers in United States flag vessels of the merchant marine were 
effected by a decision (No. 2B) of the Maritime War Emergency 
Board, dated 14 March 1944 and taking effect on 1 April 1944.? 


The new classifications are as follows: 


I. A voyage bonus of 100 per cent. of the basic wage*, with a minimum of 
$100 per month or a proportionate sum for a part of a month, is payable for 
voyages or portions of voyages while within the following areas: 


(a) European area, bounded by 60° east longitude to the north coast of 
Russia, thence along the coast of continental Europe to 9° west longitude 
on the north coast of Spain, and on the west by 9° west longitude. 

(b) Mediterranean area, a’ Adriatic and Aegean Seas, the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azov and the of Marmora, the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus. 

(c) Pacific area, bounded by 60° north latitude, the 180th meridian, 13° 
south latitude and 90° east longitude, and the coast of continental Asia. 


In addition, an area bonus of $5 a day is payable while the vessel is within 
any of these areas, including periods during which the vessel is in port or at an 
anchorage. 

II. A voyage bonus of 66 per cent. of wages, with a monthly minimum of 
$80 is payable for voyages in waters not included in classifications I, III or IV. 

III. A voyage bonus of 25 per cent. of wages, with a monthly minimum of 
$30, is payable for voyages, not included in classification IV, within waters of 
the Pacific Ocean east of 136° west longitude and west of a line drawn due south 
from Cape Horn. 

IV. No voyage bonus is payable for voyages within inland waters of the 
Western Hemisphere, including the Hawaiian Islands, Bermuda, Greenland, 
the east coast of Central and South America in the Carribbean area and the 
West Indies, but excluding Iceland, Alaska west of 136° west longitude, and the 
Aleutian Islands. 

In addition to the voyage bonus and, where applicable, the area bonus, a 
vessel-attack bonus may be payable. This takes the place of the port-attack bonus 
previously payable. The vessel-attack bonus is a sum of $125 payable to each 
member of the crew of a vessel which is destroyed or substantially damaged, 
or in which any person is killed or seriously injured, as a result of enemy attack. 
It is payable irrespective of the area in which the vessel may be and whether it 
is in port or at an anchorage or on the high seas, but only one bonus is payable 
in the course of any passage between ports or anchorages.‘ 


DoMESTIC SERVICE AND HOUSEHOLD WorRK IN SWEDEN 


Various measures concerning conditions in domestic service 
and household work have recently been adopted or proposed in 
Sweden, based on enquiries and reports made by the Population 
Commission and its women’s committee. Thus a Royal Notifica- 
tion of 31 December 1943 established a State-subsidised domestic 
help service, regulations have been adopted concerning day nurse- 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 For the rates and zones previously in force, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 
4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 535. 

3 Including, in all classifications, basic and special emergency wages, but excluding overtime, 
penalty time, and other extra compensation. 

4 Federal Register, Vol. IX, No. 66, 1 Apr. 1944, p. 3521. 
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ries, and a Bill has been introduced for the regulation of conditions 
of employment in domestic service. 


The Population Commission is a body set up by the Government in September 
1941 to review existing proposals in the field of population policy', to study the 
probable movement of population, and to make recommendations with regard 
to the establishment of a permanent agency to deal with these questions. Having 
made a general survey of the situation, the Commission decided that certain 
measures could be proposed for immediate adoption without prejudicing the 
attitude of the State authorities towards the principal recommendations to be 
made later, and to this end it concentrated its attention mainly on measures 
designed to lighten the housewife’s burden.*? These include the measures sum- 
marised below. 


Organisation of a Domestic Help Service. 


A Government Bill concerning State subsidies for a domestic help service 
was introduced and approved during the autumn 1943 session of the Riksdag, 
and a Royal Notification on the subject was accordingly issued on 31 December 
1943 and came into effect on 1 January 1944. 

The aim of this service is to furnish help to families for household work and 
the care of children in the event of the illness of the mother or childbirth or like 
cases. All families who are in need of help in such emergencies are entitled, 
regardless of their means, to ask for assistance from the staff of the new service, 
but families which can afford to do so must give an adequate remuneration for 
the assistance which they receive from the service, having been unable to obtain 
help from paid employees. 

To be eligible for a subsidy the local authorities organising a service of this 
kind must satisfy certain conditions as to the training and conditions of employ- 
ment of the staff. The women engaged for this social work may be employed 
full time or part time. Full-time workers must be paid a minimum basic wage 
of 1,500 crowns a year (with three seniority increments of 100 crowns each, 

nted at three-yearly intervals), a cost-of-living bonus, and a rent allowance. 

€ minimum pay for part-time workers is fixed at 5 crowns per full workin 
day, or a proportionate amount for any part of a day worked, with a ommnenel 
minimum of 80 full days’ pay per year. 

The State subsidy amounts to 1,000 crowns a year for full-time workers and 
2 crowns for each full day’s work for part-time workers. Moreover, the cost of 
the seniority increments is met by the State. But the State subsidy, apart from 
these increments, may not, as a general rule, exceed 25 crowns per 100 inhabitants 
in towns, and 50 crowns per 100 inhabitants in other localities; in special circum- 
stances, the amount may be increased up to 40 and 75 crowns respectively per 
100 inhabitants. Two fifths of the sum received by the domestic help service for 
— rendered to families with some means must be subtracted from the State 
subsidy. 

The granting of the subsidy is also conditional on the contribution by the 
rovincial council of a sum equal to not less than half the subsidy. A domestic 
elp board is to be set up for the area of each provincial council. The Social 

Board will be the central authority for the administration of the scheme. 

It is estimated that the cost of the scheme to the State in 1944 will be 400,000 
crowns for a staff of 500 women (a figure to be increased by degrees to 2,800), 
in addition to which the State will allot 78,000 crowns towards the cost of their 
training.* 


Organisation of Day Nurseries. 


One of the pro Is made by the earlier Population Commission was that 
day nurseries, kindergartens, and similar institutions should be made subject to 
State supervision and become eligible for State grants.‘ The plan was reviewed 
by the new Commission, which reported on it in February 1943. A Government 
Bill on the subject was introduced by the Minister of Social Affairs in October 


1 The earlier Population Commission, set up in 1934, which delivered its final report in 1938 
(cf. Alva MyrDav: “‘A Programme for Family Security in Sweden"’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 6, June 1939, pp. 723-763), had put forward a number of proposals, on some 
of which action was subsequently taken. , 

2 STATENS INFORMATIONSSTYRELSE: Fran departement och ndmnder, 1944, No. 6. 

3 Sociala Meddelanden, 1944, No. 1, pp. 1 and 8-11. 
4Cf. ALva MyrpDat, loc. cil., pp. 757-758. 
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1943 and approved by the Riksdag, and on 4 January 1944 the Social Board 
issued the necessary regulations. In introducing the Bill, the Minister referred 
to the long-recognised need for these institutions, which has become more acute 
owing to the increased employment of women. While certain local and private 
organisations had given aid in the most urgent cases, he stated, the existing 
institutions were inadequate for the needs of the day, and very often there was 
a lack of the funds and experience necessary to maintain the desirable standard 
of efficiency. 

I therefore consider it natural, he added, that the State should intervene 
and by means of supervision and subsidies encourage the development of 
these institutions, so that they may attain a standard comparable to that 
of our other institutions for the welfare and education of youth.! 


The estimated cost of the Government scheme is 200,000 crowns a year, but 
with the expansion that is expected later, this sum will be increased. For the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1943-44, the Riksdag approved a subsidy of 100,000 
crowns. This sum will be applied to facilitating the establishment of three types 
of institutions: (a) day nurseries, including créches, taking children of pre-school 
age for more than six hours a day; (b) kindergartens for children aged 4 to 6 
years; (c) centres open in the afternoon where children of school age can do their 
home work or play after school hours in cases where the parents’ work prevents 
them from looking after their children. 

Only institutions run by the local authorities, associations, and industrial 
institutions, to the exclusion of private individuals, are eligible for the State 
subsidy, which consists of a grant towards the cost of meals provided and of 
salaries. The former grant amounts to 16 dre a day for each child who takes one 
prepared meal in the institution, and 30 ére if the child takes two meals. The 
grant towards the cost of salaries is at the rate of one third of the salary, which 
must not fall below a reasonable minimum. The superintendent must have 
received a special two years’ training or equivalent professional training. 

Further, the institution must have been recommended by the State Employ- 
ment Market Commission as necessary in view of the demand for female labour 


in the locality, and approved by the Social Board, which may also take other 
local needs into account. Special attention is to be paid to the question of setting 
up institutions of this kind in rural areas.? 


The Domestic Service Bill. 


The conditions of employment of domestic workers have been studied by 
various committees for the last ten years, as recorded in these pages on several 
occasions’, and formed the subject of a report submitted to the Population Com- 
mission by its subcommittee on domestic and family problems. In October 1943, 
the Commission submitted a draft which served as a basis for the Bill which the 
Government introduced in the Riksdag. 

This Bill has a limited application, and is of a provisional nature; it proposes 
that the measure shall come into force on 1 November 1944 and be reconsidered 
after three years’ operation. The proposed regulations cover only full-time 
domestic workers engaged by the month; they do not apply to housekeepers. 

As it had been stated that the lack of any statutory limitation of workin 
hours was the chief reason for the unpopularity of domestic service as compare 
with other occupations, the principal eaten of the Bill is the definition of the 
rest periods and free time which onde be granted domestic workers. The Bill 
also proposes to regulate the procedure to be followed for the termination of con- 
tracts and defines the cases in which the contract may be terminated immediately 
without observing the usual fourteen days’ notice. Further it defines the right 
of servants to healthy living quarters and to continue to receive board and lodging 
during an illness which does not require hospital treatment. 

The proposed regulations regarding free time are as follows. Domestic work- 
ers, except those engaged wholly or mainly for the care of children, shall be free 
every day after 7 p.m., apart from exceptional circumstances; for farm workers, 
the time for stopping work may be extended by agreement between the parties 
to 8 p.m. during the summer, that is, from April to September. As to regular rest 
periods, the contracting parties may agree that the workers shall be free during 





1 Kungl. Maj:ts proposition, No. 339, 1943. 

2 Sociala Meddelanden, 1944, No. 1, pp. 12-13. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, Jan. 1937, p. 83; Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, 
4 


Sept. 1937, p. 394; Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, p. 614. 
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the whole day on every Sunday or public holiday out of three—that is, from 
7 p.m. on the day before the Sunday or holiday until the time for beginning work 
on the day after—or else on every second Sunday or holiday from 1 p.m. until 
the next morning. In either case the worker is entitled, in addition, to one free 
afternoon a week, beginning at 2 p.m. on a given day of the week, and to the 
afternoon of the first of May, beginning at 1 p.m., if this day does not coincide 
with her free Sunday. Any free days fixed by the contract of employment in 
addition to this minimum may be freely — by agreement between the 
parties. The only case in which the worker may be required to give up the mini- 
mum of free periods and days as defined above is in the event of illness in her 
employer’s family. Changes in her free time for other reasons may be made only 
with the consent of both parties. 

All additional work done during the free periods, as defined above, gives the 
right to a corresponding rest period in compensation. The compensating period 
may not be granted before 9 a.m. or be shorter than two consecutive hours. The 
compensation may take the form of additional pay if the parties agree. At the 
end of the contract, compensation for holidays due must be made in cash. All 
—- which tend to deprive the worker of her due compensation are null 
and void. 

The Bill provides that employers and domestic workers shall have the right 
to sue the other party for damages in the event of failure to fulfil his or her obli- 
gations. Claims must be submitted to the competent court within six months.' 


Survey of the Living Conditions of Housewives. 


The Housewives’ Association, in collaboration with an official wartime agency 
for the promotion of efficient housekeeping, has prepared a questionnaire designed 
to make housewives think about the conditions under which they do their work, 
and to discover ways of improving these conditions. 

The reason why this investigation was undertaken is that, although house- 
wives constitute in Sweden the largest group of women workers, so little is known 
about the conditions under which they work that it has been im ible to draw 
up for them effective plans of work organisation and social welfare. The need 
of studying this problem has become still more urgent in the last few years on 
account of the lack of domestic help which puts additional burdens on house- 
wives. 

The questionnaire seeks information on household arrangements, since the 
home is the housewife’s place of work, and also on the help she receives in carrying 
out her duties. It deals with existing conditions and with the improvements 
desired by housewives. In order to encourage women to answer the questions 
thoughtfully, women’s associations have organised study groups for the discus- 
sion of the subjects considered in the questionnaire, but tested must give 
individual answers to the questions. 

When the answers have been classified, they will constitute a practical guide 
both from the economic and the social point of view.? 


GERMAN REGULATIONS CONCERNING WoRKERS’ HOSTELS 


An Order issued by the German Minister of Labour on 14 July 
1943 laid down regulations concerning the provision of hostel accom- 
modation for workers other than agricultural and forestry workers 
and prisoners of war. A hostel is defined as accommodation for at 
least 10 workers, but this figure may be reduced in exceptional 
cases. 

Anyone who provides accommodation for workers in hostels must give details 
to the competent authority, i.e., the industrial inspection offices or, in the case 
of workers in mining operations, the mines authorities. 

The hostel must be adequately provided with water, both for drinking and 
other purposes, and the elimination of all waste products must be assured. It 
must be so arranged that the admission of unauthorised persons can be prevented. 
In addition to bedrooms and sitting rooms, there should be other rooms for admin- 
istration, laundry, clothes drying, handicraft work, and so forth, according to 





1 Kungl. Maj:ts proposition, No. 217, 1944. 
2 Social Demokraten, 29 Oct. 1943. 
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the size of the hostel. As far as ible, the hostel should be a ag in such a 
way as to facilitate the stay of the workers, to diminish the inevitable hardships 
of hostel life, and to maintain a desire for work. 

Each worker must have a bed, and not more than two beds should be placed 
one above the other. The amount of room available for sleeping must be not 
less than seven cubic metres per worker. In the case of women’s hostels, not 
more than twelve women should be accommodated in a single bedroom. Arrange- 
ments must be made to enable the workers to keep clothing, jewelry, food, etc., 
in an orderly way. Each bedroom must have at least one table, and for each 
worker there must be one chair. The bedrooms must be adequately heated in 
cold weather. 

Rooms must also be provided to enable the workers to have recreation and 
rest during their free time and these rooms should be adequate for theatrical and 
other performances. These rooms, the number of which will depend on the size 
of the hostel, must also be adequately heated in cold weather. 

Washrooms must be provided with running water and there should be at 
least one tap for every five workers. If this is not possible, there must at least 
be a washbasin for every three workers. In addition, each worker must be given 
an opportunity of washing once a week in warm water, and for this purpose 
shower baths should be installed. Provision must also be made for an adequate 
number of privies. 

All rooms must be cleaned daily. The rooms and their inhabitants must be 
examined regularly for the elimination of vermin. In each hostel adequate provi- 
sion must be made for first aid and a person trained in first aid must be available 
at all times. Medical care must also be provided for all the hostel workers who 
require it. The address and telephone number of the appropriate doctor must be 
posted up in the hostel. If the hostel is inhabited as a rule by more than 50 work- 
ers a sick bay must be installed, and if there are normally more than 200 workers, 
provision must also be made for the segregation of infectious cases. The sick bay 
must be suitably adapted to its purpose and there must be at least two beds for 
on 50 workers. 

very hostel must have apparatus for the extinction of fires which must 
always be kept in a state ready for use. Electrical installations must comply 
with the regulations of the German Electro-Technical Union. 

The inspection authority may, in individual cases, require additional facilities 
or may, in agreement with the German Labour Front, allow exceptions to the 
above-mentioned provisions, if such exceptions appear to be called for by circum- 
stances. 

Any contravention of the Order renders the' person concerned liable to a fine 
not exceeding 150 marks or, in serious cases, to imprisonment up to a maximum 
of six months. The Order came into force on 1 August 1943 and applies not only 
to Germany but also to the incorporated Eastern Territories.! 
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THE SocrtaL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN SPAIN 
SICKNESS INSURANCE REGULATIONS 


By a Decree dated 11 November 1943, regulations were issued 
for the administration of the Spanish sickness insurance scheme 
set up in December 1942.? 


Object of Insurance. 


Sickness insurance, which is compulsory, provides medical care in cases of 
sickness and maternity, and pays sickness and maternity cash benefits and a 
funeral benefit. In principle the benefits of sickness insurance are not granted 
in case of industrial accident or occupational disease, though if a person covered 


1 Reichsgesetzsblatt, No. 68, 15 July 1943, Part I, p. 388. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 660. 
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by sickness insurance so demands, the sickness fund must care for him and recover 
its expenses later from the accident fund. The regulations lay down that an 
employer who does not carry out at his workplace the preventive measures 
prescribed for sickness insurance purposes in agreement with the General Director- 
ate of Health or other competent health authorities shall pay a supplementary 
insurance contribution not exceeding 25 per cent. of the ordinary joint contribu- 
tion. 


Scope. 

Insurance is compulsory for all persons engaged in any kind of production, 
whether on their own account or on that of another, including home workers and 
domestic servants, provided that their income does not exceed 9,000 pesetas a 
year. This income limit may be revised by Order of the Ministry of Labour. 
Persons whose income exceeds the maximum may continue their insurance on a 
voluntary basis. Foreign workers are entitled to insurance benefits on the basis of 
reciprocity established by treaty or national conventions; nevertheless, nationals 
of Spanish American countries, Portuguese, and Andorran citizens are entitled 
to insurance benefits under the same conditions as Spanish nationals. 


Beneficiaries. 

The beneficiaries comprise insured persons and members of their family 
living with them and at their expense. The members of the family comprise the 
wife or husband; parents and grandparents; children and grandchildren; adopted 
children; and brothers and sisters under the age of 18 or incapable of work. 
Evidence of relationship may be required, and the permanent incapacity of 
brothers and sisters must be certified by the insurance medical service. 


A fiiliation. 

Employed persons become affiliated to the insurance system through their 
employers, whether they work in the undertaking or at home. The head of the 
household is responsible for the affiliation of domestic servants. Independent 
workers are affiliated by groups through the occupational organisation to which 


they belong. 


Benefits. 


Benefits in kind. The insurance provides complete medical care, both general 
and special. The care is furnished at home, in dispensaries or in clinics; laboratory 
services are furnished in special institutions staffed by doctors or pharmacists. 
In addition, the insurance will establish special services for tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, mental diseases, infectious diseases, and preventive medicine, and 
through these services will arrange for a maximum of collaboration with the special 
institutions responsible for preventive medicine and social hygiene. 

As a rule, medical care will be granted at the insurance dispensaries, and the 
patient will only be treated at home at his request, when he is not able to leave 
his house. The services of specialists, other than oculists, gynecologists, and 
venereal disease specialists, will be made available only at the written request 
of a general practitioner. 

Insured persons and their families may be required to avail themselves of the 
services for tuberculosis, venereal diseases, podem diseases and infectious diseases. 

Medical care will be granted for not more than twenty-six weeks in the year 
as a rule, but this limit may be extended with the authorisation of the Minister 
of Labour on sufficient medical grounds. The right to medical care begins on the 
date of affiliation, both for the insured person and for his wife and children. 
For the remainder of the family, the right begins only six months after applica- 
tion has been made for the recognition of the person concerned as a beneficiary. 

Insured persons who, by reason of the casual nature of their employment or 
because of unemployment, cease to contribute, do not lose their right to medical 
care if during the year preceding their illness they have contributed for thirteen 
weeks. The service of specialists is granted for not more than twelve weeks to 
insured persons and six weeks to their dependants, but these limits may be extended 
with the authorisation of the National Insurance Institution where circum- 
stances so justify. Treatment in an operating clinic or sanatorium is granted 
only at the order of insurance doctors. The inspectors of the insurance health 
service, either on their own account or at the request of the medical attendant, 
may require a patient to enter hospital in certain cases. 
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A woman is entitled to medical care from the beginning of pregnancy, and 
is required to attend at a dispensary or see an insurance doctor from the sixth 
month of pregnancy. An insured woman will be treated in hospital for not more 
than eight days in the case of a normal birth, and for whatever time is necessary 
in pathological cases. As regards abstention from work in connection with mater- 
nity, provision is made for a compulsory period of abstention and a voluntary 
period. The compulsory period comprises the six weeks after childbirth and 
whatever time is fixed by the doctor before childbirth. The voluntary period 
includes such part of the six weeks before childbirth as has not been ordered by 
the doctor. The obligation to abstain from work after childbirth continues to 
apply even if the child dies. 

Insured persons are entitled to pharmaceutical benefit during twenty-six 
weeks in the year, and their Seisnilaiion to the same benefit during thirteen 
weeks. The pharmaceutical service dispenses the prescriptions issued by the 
doctors and such pharmaceutical specialities as are mentioned in a list, which 
is subject to periodical revision. The right to pharmaceutical benefit begins 
at the date of affiliation for the insured person, his wife and children, and six 
‘months after that date for other members of his family. The National Insurance 
Institution will come to an agreement with the General Council of Pharmaceutical 
‘Colleges for the purpose of securing a proper service from all pharmacists on the 
basis of a specially reduced drug tariff, in the fixing of which account will be 
taken of the value of the drug on the one hand and professional remuneration 
on the other. In localities in which the insurance system has to set up its own 
pharmacies, only these pharmacies will be authorised to dispense the medicines 
prescribed by insurance doctors. In localities in which no pharmacy exists, an 
emergency medicine chest will be provided under the care of an insurance doctor. 


Cash benefits. When an insured person who has completed six months of 
«<ontribution and is receiving caadinel Gamal becomes incapacitated for work 
from an illness not brought about intentionally, he is entitled to a cash benefit 
cat the rate of 50 per cent. of the wage on which his last contribution was based. 
‘This benefit is paid from the fifth day for illnesses which last at least seven days, 
and is continued for a maximum of twenty-six weeks. Where the insured person 
is a domestic servant, the benefit is based on the cash portion of the wage if the 
patient is treated at the house where she is employed or in hospital. Where an 
insured person who has no dependants is treated in hospital, the benefit is reduced 
by 10 per cent. 

In maternity cases, the cash benefit is 60 per cent. of the wage on which the 
last contribution was paid. To qualify for this benefit, the insured woman must 
have been registered for insurance purposes at least nine months before child- 
birth, and must have contributed for at least six months during the year imme- 
diately preceding childbirth; she must abstain from all work during the compul- 
sory rest period. In cases of multiple birth, the insured woman is entitled toa 
special bonus, equal, for each additional child, to the benefit granted during the 
compulsory rest period. If the beneficiary feeds her child at the breast or is 
advised not to do so by the doctor, she is entitled to a nursing benefit of 7 pesetas 
a week for each child during the maximum period of ten weeks in cases of single 
birth, and fifteen in cases of multiple birth. This cash benefit may also be granted 
in the form of milk or other food products. The regulations provide that under- 
takings employing women who have children under one year of age must maintain 
a nursing room. 

The funeral benefit amounts to twenty times the daily wage, and is granted 
if the insured person dies in consequence of illness at any time during the year 
following that in which his cash benefit terminated. 


Administration, 


The organisation and administration of the insurance system is entrusted 
to the National Insurance Institution, acting through the National Sickness Insur- 
ance Fund, which was to be organised one month after the publication of the 
regulations. The National Sickness Insurance Fund will be managed by a Director 
in the capacity of delegate of the Commissar of the Institution. It will be the duty 
of the Fund to administer the moneys of the insurance scheme, to organise its 
services, to centralise its accounts, to make proposals to the National Insurance 
Council for the utilisation of surpluses and the accumulation of reserves, etc. The 
Director must submit an ohms pom to the National Insurance Institution and 


present a draft budget. 
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Medical Services. 

Medical care will be organised through the “18 July Movement”’ (Obra 18 de 
julio), except where in virtue of a direct contract the service is provided by institu- 
tions belonging to the State, a province or municipality, though in such cases the 
Movement is to be consulted. All the medical services will be supervised by the 
inspectorate of the insurance health service, and the medical and auxiliary staff 
of public institutions which do not belong to the State, a province or municipality 
will be subject to the discipline of the Movement. Any disputes which arise in 
connection with medical care and which are not settled in agreement with the 
bodies concerned will be settled without appeal by a Court consisting of one 
representative of the General Directorate of Insurance and one representative 
of the General Directorate of Health, with a member of the National Insurance 
Council as chairman. 

Each insurance doctor will be responsible for the care of those beneficiaries 
residing in prescribed areas who are assigned to him. The number of families 
assigned to each general practitioner must not exceed 500; two insured persons 
living separately are counted as the equivalent of a family. Where there are 
several doctors practising in the same area, the insured person residing in that 
area may choose his doctor, but the choice once made cannot be altered without 
authorisation. Specialists also will have a certain number of families, to be fixed 
later, for whom they are responsible. Doctors will be remunerated by a fixed sum 
for each family assigned to them; this sum will be determined by the Ministry 
of Labour on the basis of a proposal made by the insurance administration. The 
Ministry of Labour may, however, on the advice of the insurance administration, 
prescribe a different method of remuneration for special cases. 


Financial Provisions. 


The insurance administration will have at its disposal a working capital of 
50 million pesetas, which will be taken from the surpluses of other eotiee of 
social insurance, and also any sum which is necessary to cover the expenses of 
its initial installation. These funds will have to be repaid by the sickness insurance 
system later on. 

The sickness insurance system is financed by joint contributions and by a 
State subsidy. 

The contributions of insured persons will be proportional to wages, which 
are distributed, as provided by the regulations, among eight wage classes, to each 
of which a basic wage is assigned. The rate of the contributions will be fixed later 
by the Ministry of Labour on the advice of the National Insurance Institution. 
Employers will pay a contribution equal to that of the workers, and will be res- 
ponsible for collecting the joint contribution on behalf of the insurance system. 
Independent workers will pay the entire contribution themselves. 

The State will make grants as follows: 75 pesetas in respect of each confine- 
ment; 50 pesetas for each mother who feeds her child at the breast; and an annual 
subsidy of 250,000 pesetas a year for the first three years and thereafter 25 per 
cent. of the average annual cost of the benefits in kind of maternity insurance. 
The State will also furnish the insurance system at cost price with the services 
which are provided through the public assistance and public health administra- 
tions; later on, when the insurance system has taken over a large proportion of 
the population hitherto relieved by the public assistance administration, the 
latter will cede to the former its buildings and equipment at cost price. 

The system will be financed on the current-cost basis. However, apart from 
reserves represented by buildings, equipment, and working capital, the insurance 
system will build up two reserve funds intended to compensate expected ine- 
qualities between income and expenditure, on the one hand, and extraordinary 
expenditures, on the other. The first mentioned fund will be built up by assigning 
to it 3 per cent. of the contribution income and 40 per cent. of the annual sur- 
pluses; the second fund will be credited with 2 per cent. of the contribution income 
and 40 per cent. of the annual surpluses. 


Inspection Services. 


The regulations set up a sickness insurance inspectorate with the duties of 
Rn Bo or administrative work and the medical services. 

The medical inspectors, with the title of ins: or of health services, must be 
qualified surgeon-physicians. Pharmacists will also be appointed as inspectors 
of pharmacy. The medical inspectors must examine notifications of illness and 
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orders for treatment, inspect the treatment provided, supervise the fulfilment 
of contracts between the National Insurance Institution and public or 
private institutions, and investigate the efficacy and proper working of the 
nomen sor services. The inspectorate may itself decide that the patient 

as recovered, though the patient may appeal against this decision to a Labour 
Court. The inspectorate will be assisted by a staff of health visitors. Disagree- 
ments between the inspectorate and doctors or pharmacists will be settled by 
the insurance administration, from whose decisions an appeal lies to the General 
Directorate of Insurance. The General Directorate of Health will be responsible 
for enforcing sanitary legislation connected with the sickness insurance system. 


Other Provisions. 


The Minister of Labour, as Chairman of the Council of the National Insurance 
Institution and the General Directorate of Insurance, to which he delegates his 
functions, will have the right to intervene directly and at all times in the adminis- 
tration of sickness insurance. : 

The sickness insurance system will be introduced in two stages. General 
medical care and pharmaceutical benefit will begin to be furnished at the end of 
— 1944, and specialist medical care and other health benefits on the first of 

ecember 1945, unless the insurance administration decides to grant these latter 
benefits at an earlier date. 

The registration of insured persons may begin at the date of the publication 
of the regulations, but the Ministry of Labour, on the advice of the National 
Insurance Institution, may provide for the registration at different times of work- 
ers in regular employment, casual workers, home workers, and domestic servants. 


INCREASED ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


By a Decree of 29 September 1943 the Ministry of Labour in- 
creased the benefits of compulsory accident insurance. It was able 
to do so without raising the premiums in view of the financial 


position of the accident insurance system after ten years of opera- 
tion. 


In case.of permanent total incapacity for work of any kind, the pension was 
increased from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the wage which the injured worker 
was receiving at the time of the accident. In case of permanent incapacity which 
prevents the worker from resuming his habitual occupation but dheus him to 
take up some other kind of work, it was increased from 37.5 per cent. to 55 per 
cent. of the wage, and in case of permanent partial incapacity, from 25 per cent. 
to 35 per cent. of the wage. In cases where the worker is so gravely injured that 
he requires constant attendance, his pension consists of the full wage together 
with a supplement of 50 per cent. for the remuneration of his attendant. 

Survivors’ benefits were also increased. Thus the pension of 50 per cent. of 
the wage formerly granted to a widow with one or more children or orphaned 
grandchildren under the age of 18, or above that age if incapacitated, was in- 
creased to 75 per cent., and there was a similar increase, from 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. of the wage, in cases where the deceased leaves two or more children or 
dependent grandchildren. Where the only survivor entitled to benefit is a widow, 
the pension is now 37.5 per cent. of the wage instead of 25 per cent. If the only 
survivor is a child or an orphaned grandchild under the age of 18, or above that 
age if incapacitated, the pension is fixed at 50 per cent. of the wage. For the 
parents of a deceased worker who are over the age of 60 years or incapable of work, 
the pension was increased from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. of the wage; however, 
the pension is fixed at 35 per cent. if the deceased leaves only one parent and no 
widow or child. 

The Decree provides that, where no survivors entitled to benefit are left, the 
employer shall pay into the guarantee fund of the National Accident Insurance 
Fund the capital value of a pension payable at the rate of 30 per cent. of the wage 
for twenty years. 

The Decree went into force on 1 January 1944.2 

The National Accident Insurance Fund, which is responsible for applying 
the compulsory accident insurance system, possesses a medical service comprising 


1 Boletin Oficial, No. 332, 28 Nov. 1943, pp. 11,427-11,436. 
2 Idem, 27 Oct. 1943, No. 300, pp. 10,365-10,366. 
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52 clinics and 52 dispensaries staffed by over 2,500 doctors. The service includes 
the provision of special treatment and disposes of hospital accommodation for 
100 patients. 

he National Accident Insurance Fund is also responsible for the administra- 
tion of silicosis insurance as introduced by the Decree of 3 September 1941!; 
14,530 workers were covered by this special scheme, and in 1942, 553 cases were 
pe nsated, of which 525 were cases of permanent incapacity and 28 were 
atal cases. 


SoctaL INSURANCE STATISTICS 


Particulars are given below of the working of the social insur- 
ance system, which comprises the following branches of compulsory 
insurance: industrial accidents, silicosis, maternity, family allow- 
ances, old-age benefit, and sickness insurance (in process of en- 
forcement). In addition, there exist voluntary insurances providing 
endowments and retirement pensions and guaranteeing the dis- 
charge of mortgage liabilities. 


From the date of their establishment until the middle of 1943 the various 
branches of insurance had paid out 1,683.1 million pesetas in benefits, of which 
more than 923 million were for family allowances, 524 million for old-age benefits, 
67 million for accident benefits, 61 million for the benefits of various voluntary 
insurances, 57 million for marriage loans, 34.5 million for maternity benefits, 
new = million for birth bonuses, together with 300,000 pesetas for silicosis 

nehit. 

The investments of the various branches of insurance total 2,125,730,000 
pesetas, of which 1,728 million are in stocks and shares, 118 million in landed 
property, and 279 million in schools, hospitals, clinics, workers’ dwellings, etc. 

he largest benefit expenditure has been incurred in respect of family allow- 
ances, which in 1942 accounted for 378 million pesetas, including widows’ pen- 
sions, marriage loans, and birth bonuses. 

In 1942 the number of workers insured for family allowances, excluding 
public officials, was 2,409,526 and the number of families receiving these allow- 
ances was 1,127,774. The family allowance system recently increased the rate 
of its allowances*, with the result that in 1944 it is expected that the expenditure 
will rise to 776,110,000 pesetas; part of this increase, however, will be due to a 
more intensive application of the system to agriculture.* 


New BriITISH REGULATIONS ON UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


New regulations, dealing with unemployment assistance and 
supplementary pensions‘ respectively and prepared in draft by 
the Assistance Board, were approved by the British Parliament 
on 9 December 1943, and were issued by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service in the first case' and jointly by the Minister 
of Health and Secretary of State for Scotland in the second.* They 
constitute simplified codes, on similar lines, governing the assess- 
ment of each type of assistance and improving the general standards 
of allowances. 


It is estimated that the payment of the new rates will involve an increased 
expenditure of £7,250,000 a year among 1,475,000 old-age and widow pensioners 
and, in the case of unemployment assistance, an additional £200,000 a year 
among 25,000 persons, 7,000 of whom are special wartime cases dealt with under 
the Scheme for the Prevention and Relief of Distress. The revised regulations, 
with certain exceptions, came into effect during the week of 17 January 1944, 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. ae. No. 5, May 1943, p. 662. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 79 
3 Folleto de Informacién del Instituto Nevionat de Previsién (Madrid), Aug. 1943. 
4Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, a. 1940, pp. 272-275; Vol. 
XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 619. 
2 : Statutory Rs —, and Orders 1943, No. 1759. 
o. 7. 
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but provision was made to spread the administrative task of reassessment over a 
reasonable period. 

The main changes, which are discussed in an Explanatory Memorandum 
prepared by the Assistance Board', are as follows: 


The New Rates. 


Allowances for rent. The system whereby the ‘“‘scale rates’’ (the income 
assumed to be sufficient for subsistence) included a certain proportion for rent 
and varied with the rent actually paid has been abolished. The new scale rates 
are exclusive of rent and provision is made for the addition of the net amount 
the applicant is paying, so far as is reasonable in view of the general rents in the 
locality. If the applicant is not directly responsible for rent, an allowance, varying 
from 2s. 6d. to 7s., is made to cover a reasonable share of the rent of the person 
with whom he is living. 


Withdrawal of winter allowances. The special winter allowances of 2s. 6d. a 
week for six months in the year, in cases where extra needs due to winter existed, 
have been discontinued. Compensatory adjustments, however, have been made 
in the rates payable throughout the entire year to applicants who provide their 
own fuel and light. 


Abolition of rural differentiation. The Explanatory Memorandum points out 
that changes in rural economy and wage rates, together with the introduction of 
rationing and price control, have tended to eliminate variation between standards 
and cost of living,inruralfand urban localities, and under the new regulations no pro- 
vision is made for differentiation in rates according to the domicile of the applicant. 


Rates for women. Variations in the rates of assistance to men and women have 
been eliminated and the difference of 1s. in the scale rate of supplementary pen- 
sion in respect of a wife of pensionable age and of a wife of non-pensionable age 
has been abolished. 


Rates for children. Children’s allowances have been simplified and increased. 
The weekly amounts now payable are 9s. for a child aged 11 to 16 years, 7s. 6d. 
for a child aged 8 to 11 years, and 6s. for a child under 8 years. In view of the 
increases, certain special additions in respect of younger widows with children 
are no longer necessary? and have been revoked. 


Assessment of needs. The weekly scale rates for needs other than rent are as 
follows: 


Unemployment Supplementary 
assistance pensions 


s. d. s. 


A married couple 31 0 35 
Single person, if householder or living alone 18 0 20 
Other persons: 
21 years or over 15 6 17 
Under 21 years 12 6 17 
Dependants: 
21 years or over i5 0 15 
16 to 21 years 12 6 12 
Children (see above) 


Treatment of Available Resources. | 


From the scale rate plus rent allowance the applicant's available resources, 
calculated according to the regulations, are deducted to ascertain the amount 
of allowance payable. In the case of supplementary pensions, one change has been 
made in the method of calculating such resources. Previously half the earnings 
of the applicant or of his wife or husband was disregarded, subject to a minimum 
of 5s. P| a maximum of 8s. Under the new rules the first 10s. 6d. of earnings is 
disregarded. With respect to unemployment assistance, the form of the earnings 
rule remains unchanged, but the amount allowed has been increased from a 
minimum of 3s. and a maximum of 8s. toa minimum of 5s. and a maximum of 10s. 





1 Cmd. 6490 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 535. 

3 If the applicant is living in a household of which his father, mother, son or daughter is the 
householder and the householder’s income amounts to £6 a week or other appropriate amount, 
the amount allowed is 7s. 6d 
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Determination of Need. 

If the difference between the needs of the applicant and his resources is Is. 
or more per week, he is deemed to be in need of unemployment assistance or of 
supplementary pension, as the case may be, oq that, where he has no depen- 
dants and is living in a household of which his father, mother, son or daughter 
is the householder and the householder’s income amounts to £6 a week or other 
appropriate amount, or where he is living in circumstances in which he is not 
required to pay a substantial amount for his board and lodging, he is not entitled 


to a supplementary pension. 


Special Circumstances and Exceptional Needs. 


The Assistance Board is given power to adjust the amount payable to meet 
special circumstances and exceptional needs. In a certain number of current 
cases where the cumulative effect of the new treatment of rent and abolition’ of 
winter allowances adversely affects the rates payable to an applicant, a discre- 
tionary addition will be made. 


Comparison of Old and New Rates. 


The following table shows the old and the new weekly rates for a few typical 
cases. No deductions have been made in respect of available resources. 


Old rate New rate throughout year 








Normal | Including | Normal Rent 
rate winter rate allowance Total 
allowance 


e - 4@ a... & em. a 4 s d. 





Unemployment assistance 
Applicant living alone, 
paying 5s. rent! 20 0} 22 O 0 | 23 O 
Married couple paying 
6s. 6d. rent 35 0] 37 6 6 | 37 
Married couple with 2 
children aged 7 and 10, 
Paying 10s. rent 47 50 
Adult applicant living 
with parents whose 
rent is 12s.: 
man 
woman 


Supplementary pensions 
ensioner living alone, 
paying 5s. rent 

Married couple paying 
6s. rent: 

both pensioners 
one pensioner 

Married couple living 
with married son whose 
rent is 12s. 

Pensioner living with 
married son whose 
rent is 12s.: 

man 
woman 

Widow paying 8s. rent: 
with 1 child aged 5 
with 2 children aged 

14 and 11 

Widow living with parents 
whose rent is 14s.: 
with 1 child aged 5 
with 2 children aged 

14 and 11 


54 


























Rents chosen arbitrarily. 
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SUPERANNUATION OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS IN CHINA 


Two Acts relating to the retirement of, and the provision for 
pensions for, Government servants in China were promulgated by 
the National Government on 6 November 1943 with effect from 
the date of promulgation. The Acts apply to administrative per- 
sonnel appointed by the Executive Yuan and political officials 
appointed by the Central Political Council.! 


Under these regulations it will be compulsory for all Government servants 
to retire on the completion of their 65th year or in the event of their being ren- 
dered unfit for service on account of ill-health, but those who are 60 years of 
age and have put in 15 years of service or those with a record of not less than 25 
years of meritorious service may be permitted to retire. In the case of police 
officers and officers with special duties the age limit for retirement may be fixed 
at the discretion of the competent authorities, provided, however, that it is not 
less than 50 years for voluntary retirement ae 55 years for compulsory retire- 
ment. The administration concerned may address the competent authorities for 
the retention in active service of persons who have reached the age limit for retire- 
ment and are fit for continued employment, but such prolongation may not 
exceed ten years in duration. 

Provision is made for the payment, on retirement, of a lump sum or of annui- 
ties, calculated on the basis of the length of service and the annual salary at 
the time of retirement.? Provision is likewise made for the payment of survivors’ 
benefits (funeral benefits and the payment of a lump sum in respect of those who 
die while in service having served for more than three years but less than fifteen 
years) and pensions. The order of priority of right to the survivors’ pension is 
as follows: wife or disabled husband, minor children, children who have reached 
the age of majority and are not gainfully employed because of physical dis- 
ability, minor grandchildren who have lost their father or whose father has been 
disabled, parents, grandparents, and minor brothers and sisters by the same 
father. If several survivors have a right to the pension, the sum will be equally 
divided between them. . 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


POSTPONEMENT OF WORLD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 


At a special meeting of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress held in London on 4 May 1944, it was decided to post- 
pone the World Trade Union Conference called by the British 
Trades Union Congress for 5 June 1944‘, in view of the recently 
imposed travel restrictions and the impossibility of obtaining 
guarantees that-delegates attending the‘ Conference would not be 
obliged to prolong their stay in the United Kingdom after the 
end of the Conference. The General Council reluctantly decided 
that under the circumstances the best course was to postpone the 
Conference until conditions were more favourable.® 


INTERNATIONAL SEAFARERS’ CONFERENCES 


Two conferences of leaders of seamen’s and officers’ unions 
have recently been held, in London and New York, under the 
joint auspices of the International Transport Workers’ Federation 





1 The functions of the Council have been taken over by the Supreme National Defence Council, 
2 The amount in the case of police officers will be 10 per cent. more than in other cases. 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 113. 

5 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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and the International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association. 
The London conference, held on 31 March and 1 April 1944, was 
attended by delegates from 23 unions of officers and ratings of 
Belgium, China, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Greece, the 
Netherlands, India, Norway, Poland, Sweden, and Yugoslavia; 
the New York conference, held on 19 May 1944, was attended by 
representatives of the same countries, with the exception of France 
and Greece, and, in addition, of the United States (the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America) and Palestine. 


The purpose of these meetings was to consider a draft statement of claims 
intended to serve as a basis for an International Seafarers’ Charter, which had 
been prepared by a special committee set up by decision of a similar conference 
held in London in December 1943.1. The draft will be revised as a result of the 
discussions in readiness for the meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission of the 
International Labour Organisation to be held in London in the autumn of 1944.* 
In the course of the discussion at the London meeting, the General Secretary 
of the International Transport Workers’ Federation, referring to collaboration 
with the International Labour Organisation, said: ‘“The seamen propose to realise 
their aims by negotiation and with the assistance of the I.L.O. if possible, but 
without negotiation and without the I.L.O. if necessary.” 

A resolution dealing with post-war shipping policy was also adopted. It called 
for the continuation of the control of shipping as instituted by the Allied Govern- 
ments during the war, until the final cessation of hostilities in all theatres of war; 
the extension of this control to a larger number of countries during the post-war 
period of relief and rehabilitation; and the setting up in due course of an inter- 
national maritime authority to which the merchant navies of the different coun- 
tries would be subject. It further enunciated the principle that shipping services 
— be primarily conducted for the benefit of the community and not for private 
pront. 

As the result of a discussion on the conditions of work of coloured seamen, 
the London conference decided to set up a special subcommittee to examine fully 
the conditions of service of all sections of coloured seamen with the intention of 
reporting to the next conference on the application of the Charter to these 
seamen. 

Among other questions referred to the Joint Committee of the two interna- 
tional organisations was a proposal that they should amalgamate into a single 
organisation under a unified | executive committee, and, finally, a suggestion that 
after the war international representatives of seamen should be appointed to 
the principal ports of the world, to assist mercantile marine officers and seamen 
of different nationalities calling there.* 


CONVENTION OF THE SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
NortTH AMERICA 


The second Convention of the Seafarers’ International Union 
(S.I.U.) of North America, held in New Orleans from 28: March 
to 1 April 1944, was attended by delegates from the Atlantic and 
Gulf S.1.U. Seamen’s Union, from the Great Lakes, and from the 
Pacific Coast; and from the Fishermen and Fish Cannery Workers 
of Boston, the Gulf ports, Florida, California, and Washington. 
Two fraternal delegates from the Canadian Seamen’s Union were 
also present. 


The Convention condemned the recent decision of the Maritime War Emer- 
gency Board reducing the war bonus for seamen by changing the classifications 
of the different danger zones.‘ 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 398. 

2See above, p. 78. 

* INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS'’ FEDERATION: Press Report, No. 6, 3 Apr. 1944. Com- 
munication to the I.L.O. 
4 See above, p. 108. 
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The Convention adopted a resolution claiming for merchant seamen the right 
to use the facilities of the marine hospitals of the United States Public Health 
Service throughout their lives, if they could show three years’ peacetime dis- 
charges or two years’ wartime discharges, or had been injured in wartime in the 

rformance of their duty. At present seamen are eligible for admission to these 
astads only for 60 days after their last discharge. The Convention also asked 
that the marine hospitals should be opened to relatives of merchant seamen, as 
is the case now for members of the Coast Guard. 

In view of the large number of foreign seamen sailing on United States shi 
who cannot become citizens under the present immigration law and would - 
liable to deportation after the war, the Convention instructed its officials to 
prepare for submission to Congress a Bill to give full citizenship to foreign-born 
erment seamen who have sailed on American ships for a year or more during 
the war. 

Relations between the Seafarers’ International Union and other American 
Federation of Labor unions in the seamen’s field were discussed, and an approach 
to the National Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots and the Radio Officers’ 
Union was decided upon with a view to an arrangement ensuring co-operation 
while maintaining autonomy. ; 

In order to protect the conditions of seamen after the war, the Seafarers’ 
International Union instructed its President, with other S.1.U. representatives, 
to discuss mutual relations in the post-war era with representatives of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation. 

Considering that the conduct of the battle of the seas in wartime and the 
building of an adequate peacetime American merchant marine required the 
maintenance of successful ship-operator and seafaring union relations, the Con- 
vention adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary of Labor and the Director 
of the Conciliation Service to ‘“‘cause to be immediately established a specialised 
seagoing unit of key conciliators within the U.S. Conciliation Service to afford 
the good offices of that department and the Service, when necessary, to the ship- 
operators and the seafaring unions’’.! 








1 Seafarer's Log (New York), 28 Apr. 1944. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost ‘of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent, and ‘‘miscellaneous’’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes”, pp. 118-127. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
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Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1 Including heating and soap. *Since July 1941: a-e. *%Up to June 1941: including heating and lighting. 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘National Industrial Conference Board. *Oct. ' May and July-Dec. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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126 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a@ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; Miscellaneous. 

1 Including heating and lighting. * Central Statistical Institute. * Jan.-Aug. ‘Social Board. * Jan.-July. 
* Slovakia only; Jan. 1939 = 100. tional Bank. * Chamber of Labour. * Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. 
” Quarterly averages. ™ Including heating. ™ New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942=100, 
spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. 





Retail Prices in Certain Countries 
in October 1942 


In 1942 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles of fuel.! 
The results are given in the following table for October 1942 (or 
some neighbouring date) in 31 countries. With a few exceptions, 
these countries are the same as those included in the preceding 
enquiry; in America, Bolivia and Guatemala have been added. 
The countries included in 1941 but omitted from the series for 
October 1942 owing to Jack of data are Brazil, Egypt, Southern 
Rhodesia, Hungary, Norway, and the Netherlands. 

The data have been collected by the competent national or 
municipal statistical services, and in the majority of cases have been 
communicated by them directly to the Office; in other cases they 
have been taken by the Office from official publications. 

The articles whose prices are recorded, it should be noted, may 
not always be of the same quality in the different countries or even 
in different towns in the same country. A complication arising out 
of war conditions is that in some countries articles are rationed and 
supplies may not always be available in the quantities desired at 
these prices. Furthermore, the prices themselves may be officially 
regulated and in some cases unofficial prices of the so-called black 
markets may exist in addition to the official prices. Prices for these 
countries must therefore be considered as subject to special reserva- 
tions. 

In most cases prices are given for the capital or the most im- 
portant town in each country; in cases where prices have been 
furnished for a number of towns in a country, averages—unweighted 
arithmetical averages computed by the Office—are presented.’ 





1 For the results of the last enquiry, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 512-517: ‘Retail Prices in Certain Countries in 
October 1941”’. 

2 The towns for which averages are computed are: Union of South Africa: 
Cape Town, Witwatersrand; Canada: Halifax, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg; United States: Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco; Argentina: La Plata, Santa Fe, Tucum4n; 
Bolivia: Sucre, Cobija, Trinidad, Santa Cruz, Tarija, Potosi, Oruro, Cocha- 
bamba; Chile: Valparaiso, Concepcién; Mexico: Guadalajara, Monterrey, Puebla, 
Torreén; Palestine: Haifa, Jaffa, Jerusalem; Bulgaria: Sofia, Plovdiv; Great 
Britain: Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle; Ireland: 
Cork, Dublin, Dundalk; Portugal: Castelo Branco, Coimbra, Evora, Faro, Oporto, 
Vila Real; Rumania: Bucharest, Timisoara; Sweden: Goteborg, Malmé, Stock- 
holm; Switzerland: Basle, Bern, Geneva, Zurich; Australia: Melbourne, Sydney. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD 
AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1942 
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18 Single cream 
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21 Eggs (fresh) 1 


22 Peas (dried) Kg. 
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29 Sugar (white granulated) 
30 Chocolate (cooking) ... 
31 Coffee, roast. (ord. qual.) 
32 Chicory i 
33 Tea 7 
34 Cocoa eb 
35 Salt (cooking) “4 
36 Beer (ordinary quality).| Lit. 
37 Wine (ordinary quality) . " 
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‘ Calculated on the basis of prices litre, at the rate of 0.75 kg. litre. * Bituminous coal. * Average calculated 
for fewer towns than indicated in heading. ‘ Bituminous coal; price of anthracite, 135. 7 cents; 1 per cent. sales tax to be 
added. §& Bituminous coal; price of anthracite, 168.3 cents; 2 per cent. sales tax to be added. * Bituminous coal (average 
for 7 towns) ; price of anthracite, 171.4 cents (average for 5 towns); sales tax added to purchase prices: Denver and St.Louis, 
2 per cent.; Los Angeles, New Orleans, and San Francisco, 3 per cent. 7 Bituminous coal; price of anthracite, 273.1 cents. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (Foop 
AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1942 (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 
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17 Milk (unskimmed) ‘ 
18 Single cream ° 

19 Butter (table) Kg. | 41.32! 
20 Cheese (ord. qual.)..... she 39.14 
21 Eggs (fresh) 1 3.26 


22 Peas (dried) Kg. 6.52 
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1 Average: imported and domestic. * Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in heading. * Calculated 
on the basis of prices unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. ‘4 Price perkg. * Peanut oil. * Calculated on the basis 
of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD 
AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1942 (cont.) 





America (concl.) AsIA 
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25 Green or red cabbage... 
26 Apples (home produce) 
27 Prunes (dried) se 
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! Calculated on the basis of pri unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. * Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, 

at the mor of 8.8 units per oo. loeue : Ist and 2nd quality. ‘Fresh fish. * Average: fresh and hard dheam. MS 

salt. 7 Calculated on the basis of prices aie, at the rate of 0.9 kg. litre. *Rumpsteak. * Sirloin roast. ver- 
t 


age: grades “‘A"’ and “B”. ™Korean. ™ cheese of skimmed milk. ' Hard white cheese in brine. ' Average cal- 
culated for fewer towns than indicated in heading. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (Foop 
AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1942 (cont.) 





Europe 
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18 Single cream “an 
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21 Eggs (fresh) 1 
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30 Chocolate (cooking) ... 
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35 Salt (cooking) ” ‘ is 1.90 
36 Beer (ordinary quality)} Lit. . . ‘ 7.88 
37 Wine (ordinary quality)} ‘‘ : a 


38 Firewood (fire) 100 kg. 125.1387 -00 45 . 88° ° ° 
39 Coal (household) st 595.08 10. 20° . 78.7 65.0 
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1 Data taken from Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France, Jan. 1943. *% Average for 12 towns. * Average cal- 
culated for fewer towns than indicated in heading. ‘4 Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. pet 
litre. Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. unit. ¢ Calculated on the basis of prices 
m', at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. * Oak. *% Charcoal. * Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 
kg. per hl. ™ Calculated on the basis of prices per kg. at the rate of 17.5 units per kg. 4 Mixture, 20 per cent. coffee. 
“ee flake ho pinhead. 1 Average: Rangoon and Java. 1 Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate 
of 8.8 units per kg. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD 
AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1942 (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
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1 Calculated on the basis of prices litre, at the rate of 0.9 g per litre. * Price per litre. * Calculated on the basis 
of prices per unit, at the rate of 0.5 kg. per unit. ‘ Charcoal. Average calculated for fewer towns than indicated in 
heading. * Data for Sept. 1942. 7 Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. * Calculated 
on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. perhl. * Peanut oil. ™ Anthracite. ™ Calculated on the basis 


of prices per kg., at the rate of 1.03 kg. per litre. 1 Kitchen butter. 
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One of a number of related reports on American manufacturing and agri- 
culture by the National Bureau of Economic Research, this book makes a detailed 
examination of productivity and employment in the mining industries from 1899 
to 1939, and presents new indexes of output, employment, and output per worker, 
together with a discussion of technological changes and the relation between 
technological change in mining as a whole and in certain mining industries in 
particular. For mining as a whole, the growth in total output and in output per 
man-hour has been greater than in manufacturing and in agriculture. The great- 
est gain in output per man-hour, however, has been made in petroleum and 
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natural gas; other mining industries have advanced at a more moderate pace and 
more or less in the same manner as agriculture. 


Beck, Dorothy Fahs, assisted by Jessup, Mary Frost. Costs of Dental 
Care for Adults under Specific Clinical Conditions. New York, American College 
of Dentists, 1943. 306 pp. 

This analysis, subtitled ‘‘An Exploration of General Issues on the Basis of 
Initial and Maintenance Care Experience of 485 Patients of Dental Health 
Service, New York City”, is sponsored by the Committee on Socio-economics 
of the American College of Dentists. The findings reported are based on the 
experience of the 485 adult patients over a four- or five-year period, and where 
possible the data assembled have been pooled with results of other research. 

Dental Health Service Incorporated is a low fee clinic for persons ineligible 
for free care and unable to pay Lat private fees. Statistics on the income 
status of the patients were not available for the period covered by the study but 
for the year 1939 some 15 per cent. had no regular income and the remainin 
85 per cent., taking into account dependants, had an average weekly income o' 
$8.59 per person. The report deals with the services given to meet the needs of 
initial and maintenance care, the professional time required and the cost to the 
clinic, the cost to the patient and the price he would pay for such service at low 
urban private fees. Initial care was found to be provided at a small profit, main- 
tenance care at a loss. The attention of dentists in private practice is drawn to 
the evidence presented on the possibility of saving teeth through regular mainten- 
ance care, the failure of those who can afford adequate dental attention to pur- 
chase it, the need for dental health education, and the factors affecting the 
amount and type of care needed by the patient. The need for differentiation 
between initial and maintenance care in predicting the cost of schemes for dental 
service for low income groups is stressed. Methods of meeting costs of adequate 
dental care programmes for adults through prevention, economic means of 
distribution, limitation of services, and changes in methods of payment are 
discussed, but no immediate solution is suggested. The material assembled in 
this report should be useful to all who are studying ways and means of achieving 
universal dental health. 


Forsyth, W. D. The Myth of Open Spowm. Australian, British and World 

Trends of Population and Migration. Melbourne and London, Melbourne Uni- 

— Press in association with Oxford University Press, 1942. xvii + 226 pp. 
s. 6d. 


A well organised, analytical study of the nt-day population problems 
of Australia, placed in the framework of the British Commonwealth migration 
policies and of world social and economic development. Illustrated by both 
charts and statistical tables and supported by clear references to source material, 
the volume contains an outline of the major trends of population movement 
during the last hundred years, the human as well as the social, economic and 
political factors determining the direction of migration, and the varied policies 
that have been developed by Governments to control large-scale movements 
of peoples. While the author’s conclusions bear most directly on policies suitable 
to meet Australian requirements, they may usefully be considered by all con- 
cerned with post-war migration problems. 

Noting that the end of an era of unprecedented European immigration has 
been reached, the author emphasises that the British Commonwealth and the 
peoples of western countries generally have to plan for an immediate future of 
relative ae of numbers in contrast to their rapid increase in the past 
century. He points out that general economic conditions are unfavourable to 
large-scale overseas migration: the areas of great industrial activity and dense 
population are tending to attract rather than lose people, especially where popula- 
tion growth is slow. While selective immigration and carefully Stas go 
ment would in his view be possible and useful, a recovery of population growth 
in Australia must be chiefly a matter of social and not of migration policy; the 
problem is not migration but fertility. 

The author frankly views the issues raised by the “White Australia” policy, 
by the social difficulties inherent in Asiatic colonisation, by the degree of Austra- 
lian economic development, and by its population requirements. His summary 
of the problem that must be faced by Australia constitutes a useful background 
for the present popular discussions of post-war population questions. He writes: 
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If it is politically desirable for Australia to have a considerably larger 

pulation, it will be necessary to make the best of opportunities to obtain 

uropean immigrants. It is unlikely that British people will be available in 
significant numbers; the prejudice against immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe will have to be overcome by careful selection, by education, 
by investigation of causes of friction. Refugee migrations should be regarded 
as potential sources of selected new citizens. 

A long-term programme of public works, adopted as a permanent feature 
of the economy, if intelligently planned and flexibly administered, could 
promote immigration in prosperity, and take care of unemployment in de- 
pression. The financing of the war shows that controlled national investment 
is practicable and that the problem is not chiefly technical or financial; it is 
political and psychological. Can a community reach sufficient agreement 
on peacetime national interests for a plan of social welfare to be accepted 
and carried out? 


Ghurye, G.S. The Aborigines—‘So-called’’—And Their Future. Poona, 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1943. xvi + 232 pp. 8 rupees 
or 16s. 


An interesting and well documented study of the so-called aborigines of 
India—isolated groups which have not yet been integrated into the multi- 
coloured pattern of the Indian civilisation woven out of many different ethnic 
stocks and cultures. Although the author writes as a sociologist, the political 
and economic aspects of the problem are not ignored, and the question of the 
aborigines, who are described as ‘“‘backward Hindus’”’, is examined with reference 
to the responsibilities of the Hindu society, the Government of India, and the 
British Parliament. The problem of the aborigines is, in conclusion, regarded 
not as a separate problem, but as essentially the same as that of other socially 
and economically depressed classes of Hindu society. 


Liepmann, Kate K. The Journey to Work. Its Significance for Industrial 
and Community Life. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1944. xii 


+ 206 pp. 15s. 


This book constitutes an interesting survey of the existing data in regard 
to the journey to and from work and of the economic and social considerations 
directly connected with daily travelling. There are surprisingly few data of any 
kind available to indicate the method and distance of travel to and from work, 
the financial burden incurred thereby, and other relevant facts; and what ma- 
terial does exist is either. out-dated or inconclusive. Nevertheless, on the basis 
of available examples drawn from a number of different countries (almost entirely 
from the pre-war period), the author reaches the conclusion that ‘‘a social and 
economic system aiming at progress and liberty cannot do without the daily 
journey”’, and that daily travel provides an essentiai means of adaptability in 
the economic system. She suggests that the aim must be “to enable the journey 
to fulfil its important functions, while keeping the movements within such limits 
as to avoid excessive costs, unreasonable hardships and damage to community 
life’. She urges that alternative workplaces should be brought within the daily 
reach of every wage earner. “The journey to work, being the most important 
instrument to that end, must therefore form an integral part of any scheme of 
physical reconstruction, as a means of combining freedom with planning.” 


Nehgme Rodriguez, Elias. La Economia Nacional y el Problema de las 
— en Chile. Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1943. 2 vols. 
x + 955 pp. 


These impressive volumes, submitted for the degree of Licenciado to the 
Faculty of Juridical and Social Sciences in the University of Chile, present a 
summary of the economic and social position of Chile with a wealth of pertinent 
statistics and economic and social appraisal. The material is presented in an 
introduction and three parts. The introduction treats of the antecedents of the 
problem of livelihood: population and natural resources; the facts of the problem 
—food, clothing and shelter; and the consequences. Part I sets forth the funda- 
mental concepts of the problem of livelihood, and Part II the economic and social 
causes affecting the problem, with general causes, latifundism and imperialism, 
and specific causes—money (currency, credit, and capital), production, com- 
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merce, consumption, income, and State intervention. The third part is devoted 
to bases for a plan for lessening the cost of living, with general conclusions. A 
general bibliography is added. 

The volumes constitute a mine of information on different aspects of the 
living conditions of the Chilean people. 
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The studies which are being undertaken by the University of Pennsylvania 
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of the policies which spokesmen of the colonial powers claim are being followed 
in Africa, and of the extent to which these policies seem to be translated into 

ractice. Account is also taken of trends of policy in the Union of South Africa. 
Seen chapters examine the profitability of dependent territories to the con- 
trolling power, the principles of colonial policies (race, labour, land problems, 
etc.), the stated views of colonial rule, and the future of dependent territories. 
The section on labour implies a fundamental criticism of economic development 
dependent on migratory labour. It is to be noted that another handbook is in 
preparation on African labour problems. 
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